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correct and timely,—not simply for the sake of their 
effect on our to-day, but for the sake of their effect 
also on our to-morrow. 


Conversation includes the active participation of 
at least two persons. Many a man who is a good 
talker is no conversationist. So, again, a man who 
is an excellent listener may be unable to converse. 
Conversational power is a high order of ability. It 
includes good talking, good listening, and something 
more. He who can converse well can listen well, 
and can make another listen; he can also talk well, 
and can make another talk. Conversation is a social 
sandwich; a well-seasoned bit of tongue between two 
slices of bread from the wheaten loaf ef another’s 
larder. Neither bread nor tongue can by itself make 
such a sandwich. Neither good talking nor good 
hearing can by itself make good conversation. 

Choosing a book to read at one’s odd moments, or 
in a season of special leisure, is a matter of no little 
importance. At the best,no one of us can read in a 
lifetime one Pook in a thousand of those that are well 
worth our reading; yet our knowledge, our impulses, 
and our character, are largely dependent upon what we 
do read. What a mistake it is, therefore, to pass by 
a thousand books that we would do well to read, and 
to take up one book that is worthless—or worse—to 
us! Every book that we read should be read for a 
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It is not a man’s position, or influence, or fortune, 
or learning, on which his reputation will ultimately 
rest. It is how a man came by these things, and 
what he does with them, that finally determines the 
verdict. Therefore the man who succeeds by the use 
of unscrupulous methods, and the man who succeeds, 
but who fails to use his success for any high purpose, 
will each finally find that his success must at best be 
regarded as a practical failure. 


Our to-day is the result of all our yesterdays. 
Present character is determined by past effort. All 


the truth that has been absorbed and assimilfted and | 


organized into our spiritual personality ; all the right- 


eous acts that have developed that personality in our | 


past, have been strengthening our character. Our 


character to-morrow will be greatly aflectea by the | 


thoughts and doings of to-day. Therefore is it doubly 


important that our thoughts and doings of to-day be | 


special purpose; and unless we know beforehand 
just why we are to read a specified book, we are not 
| likely to gain any good from its reading. With the 
| little time that any one of us can get for reading, 
and with the vast number of books that we can 
wisely choose from, how important that we select the 
best books instead of the poorest for our reading at 
any time! 

One thing at a time is all that a person can do to 
advantage. No man is so much of a man that he 
can do as well as he ought to do while his energies 
are for the time being divided between two or more 
objects of pursuit. On this point, revelation and his- 
tory and reason give one and the same testimony. 
Our Lord teaches explicitly that only the eye that is 
“single ’—seeing one thing at a time—can give help- 
ful light to the body; and his apostle James affirms 
that “a double-minded man ”—a man whose mind is 
wavers between two subjects—is “ unstable in all his 
ways.” There has been no one test of greatness 
more nearly invariable in its application to men of 
mark in the world’s story, than the power of entire 
absorption in one thing at a time, however rapidly 
the exceptional man can turn from one thing to an- 
other. He whose mind is divided between two lines of 
thought or of action, cannot even be half a man to 
either of those lines; for he is unable to give one half 
of his powers to any single pursuit, while the other 
half of his powers is called for elsewhere. But if, 
| indeed, this were possible, it would be better for him 
to be a whole man than a half one in whatever is 
deserving of his attention. It matters not whether 
it be work, or recreation, or worship, or loving service, 
| that for the time being is the center of one’s personal 
interest, if it is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
| as well as possible, and“it can be better done by the 
use of all the powers than by the use of half of them; 





therefore the entire personality should be devoted to 
its prosecution. The brightest man in the world 
would: be at a disadvantage with a divided mind. 
The man of average ability will be far ahead of the 
average if he gives himself to whatever he has to do 
in life. How unwise for any man to forgo this pos- 
sibility of superior attainment! 





“FATHER, PERFECT MY TRUST.” 


“Father, perfect my trust!” Congregations some- 
times sing this prayer-hymn. Doubtless the thought 
often flashes through the minds of those that sing it, 
“What a mighty prayer! Can it be answered? 
Have we a right to look foran answer?” We donot 
look for the perfection of other graces. We do not ex- 
pect to be made perfect in love or in holiness in this life. 
Why should we ask that the virtue of trust should be 
brought to thé very supreme and highest point? Or, 
is it possible that trust is the grace which, above all 
others, God can and will perfect in us here? 

Certain of the Christian graces find the peculiar, 
and perhaps the only, sphere of their existence in 
this world. Others are to be exercised both here 
and hereafter. Others still there may be quite dif- 
ferent from these, and now wholly unimagined, which 
are to be developed amid the new surroundings of 
the future. Forgiveness is a virtue which will pass 
with the passing of the temporal,—not, indeed, its 
spirit, but its objective exercise in a world of rela- 
tionships Between the fallible and vengeful. Long- 
suffering, forbearance, patience, all that class of graces 
which have reference to our Christian intercourse 
with those around us, will, as we now understand the 
life of the hereafter, no longer be called into play in 
a future life. These, with others, have reference to 
the exercise of right feeling toward our fellow-men. 
Is there any grace which now we exercise toward 
God, which will not be carried into the higher life of 
heaven? Perhaps we cannot say absolutely that 
there is, for the spirit in which all is done acceptably 
to God will certainly go with us; and the spirit is 
the essence of all. But when we consider trust as the 
grace of confiding in an unseen Friend,—as an im- 
plicit and utter reliance on God, although we have 
never seen his face; as a firm and steady resting on 
his love and care for us, although darkest providences 
surround such resting,—then we see that trust taken 
in this sense cannot be called for in a world where 
we shall see him face to face, and live abidingly in 
his presence, and where the mystery of sorrow is glo- 
riously done away forever. 

It is of trust taken in the sense of loving and prac- 
tical dependence, amid the vicissitudes of life on an 
unseen one, that it may be said that it will cease 
with this life. Our state of dependence will not 
change, but the circumstances of our dependence will 
be so changed that trust, as we now exercise it, will 
be virtually done away. The continual vision of 
God will take the place of our constant hanging upon 
him by faith. In other words, trust, which is love 
with the object of love withdrawn, will then be love 
with the object of love ever in view. So trust, as we 
here exercise it, is a grace for this world, for this envi- 
ronment, and for this stage of Christian development. 

Another question then comes up. If the time for 





the exercise of this grace is limited to the transient 
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period of this earthly life and to earthly conditions, 
might we not expect that this grace should be, or at 
least might be, capable of a development in some de- 
gree approaching perfection in this world; and that 
while love, in its widest sense, is to go on increasing in 
volume, in depth, in force, and in momentum, forever,— 
trust, in the sense of believing God in the dark, amid 
trials and bereavements, and in spite of the unbelieving 
contradictions of our own hearts and of a gainsaying 
world, must reach its highest development just here, 
in these surroundings, in conditions without which 
trust would not be trust? Now or never, here or no- 
where, are alternatives, as far as trust is concerned. 
Believe God now. Trust him absolutely. Believe 
him now, in face of all that opposes itself, or you may 
never have so grand a chance to show your trust. 
The high glories and the full vision of heaven may 
not give such an opportunity of glorifying God as 
you have amid the unspeakable sorrows, the profound 
darknéss, and the sometimes awful straits, of your 
own soul here in this lower world. What an oppor-, 
tunity to be grasped by the Christian! Is not this 
what angels bend to see on earth,—a human soul, 
deprived of the direct and constant sight of God, 
encompassed with so much to cause doubt and dark 
distress, yet believing, yet looking upward, yet pro- 
ceeding precisely as it would if its eyes were already 
on the living God? Yes, trust can never do anything 
else than glorify God, and certainly circumstances 
can never again so favor us in its exercise. We ex- 
pect no barriers to full vision in heaven; ‘and trust 
comes into play where there are barriers, where we 
do not see. 

God has carried this grace very near the point of 
perfection, if not to ite absolute point, in some of his 
saints. It may be they were far from perfect in other 
respects, but we remember that one of them said, “I 
know whom I have believed.” The Apostle Paul 
was one of the “persuaded ones.” His trust was 
perfect. He needed no future world to assure him, 
with unanswerable argument, that the Father loved 
him personally, and that the actual arrangements of 
God’s providence were “ working together for good ” 
for him. Though bonds and imprisonment awaited 
him, his trust was not chained or bound. He was 
shut in no dark prison of unbelief, but the spirit of 
his sweet and absolute trust was as wide as his soul’s 
illimitable desires, and soared with his soul’s infinite 
outreaching to God. It filled his whole nature. 

It is St. Peter who says, “ Whom not having seen, 
ye love.” And St. John’s assurance is that “ Now 
are we the sons of God.” It is this assurance that 
lies at the root of trust. The lives of the saints are 
trust-songs in the ear of God. 


“Faith is sweetest of worships to Him who so loves 
His unbearable splendors in, darkness to hide; 
And to trust to thy word, dearest Lord! is true love ; 
For those prayers are most granted which seem most 
denied.” 


It is an exhilarating thought that our trust may be 
approaching perfection in this earthly scene,—that 
this grace which most of all glorifies God may be 
most fully developed in us here. None can say that 
he has no opportunity of exercising this grace. Every 
day, every hour, gives the chance of trusting the 
Father. The whole being of the believer depends on 
trust. A believer isa truster. If we take away trust, 
nothing is left but an airy fabric with no foundation. 

Trust is called into greater activity at some times 
than at others. In some Christians, it seems to be 
sub-conscious and latent much of the time. But the 
trying hours, when all human dependence is taken 


the developing cireumstances; and if it is too much 
to believe of our frail, inconstant, and darkly dis- 
trustful human nature, that it can ever become per- 
fect in trust, let us still believe that there are great 
calms of trust for us, to which we have never. yet 
attained,—high and broad plateaus of trustful living 
where we are privileged to walk in the full and 
glorious, unchanging light of absolute confiding. 
“O holy trust! O endless sense of rest! 
Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on!” 


What is the result, in the world, of such true and 
absolute confiding in the Father on the part of Chris- 
tians? It commends the gospel with an indescribable, 
irresistible force. The life of trust is,not only a life 
of joy, it is a life—and the only life—of power. One 
who trusts absolutely for‘his own salvation, ean plead 
most powerfully with others. It is the lack of hearty, 
loyal, genuine trust that ties many a tongue, and 
draws a veil of gloom over many a face. A trusting 
Christian is a synonym for a joyous, powerful, active 
worker for his Lord. If we would bring many—yes, 
a countless throng—into the kingdom, we must be 
extraordinary trusters, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norge.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose ig the giving and answering of such of the letters 
Feceived by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed.” Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to, Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in dn unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as arule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


There is always a gain in exact definitions as a help 
to the understanding of words. It is often well to stop 
in our reading and ask ourselves what is the meaning of 
this or that word employed, in comparison with another 
word that seems much like it. Therefore it is that the 
following inquiry from a Canada correspondent receives 
attention : 

Other persons, with myself, are anxious to know the likeness 
in, and the distinction between, a “ vision” and a “ dream.” 
Both are biblical terms. Jacob had a “ vision,” Joseph a 
“dream.” Will you kindly explain? 

Primarily a “ vision” is that which is actually seen, 
while a “dream” is that which passes before the mind’s 
eye during sleep. A vision is seen with the waking eye; 
a dream is seen with the sleeping eye. This distinction 
is observed, in some instances, in the Bible narrative; 
yet again the two words are at times used interchange- 
ably. Thus, in the form of a Hebrew parallelism, God 
says to Moses (Num. 12: 6): 

“Tf there be a prophet among you, 

I the Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, 
I will speak with him in a dream,” ‘ 
And, again, Job says (Job 20: 8) of perishable man: 

“ He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be found: 
Yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of the nighi.” 
There were visions in dreams, and there were visions to 
the waking eyes; visions by night, and visions by day. 
An actual vision was deemed superior to a dreaming 
vision, yet either or both could come as a revelation 

from God. 


The “spelling reform” movement is a joy to some 
minds, and an annoyance to others. There are those 
who are glad that superfluous letters are being dropped 





away, will make it shining and lustrous, if it exists at 
all, How wonderful are the workings of our God, that | 
that grace which is for our greatest peace and our | 
truest restfulness may be greatest amid the wildest 
unrest and the most tumultuous uncertainties of this 
present evil world. The higher the waves, the greater 
the equilibrium of the bark. The more intense the 


out from our English words; and again there are those 
who prefer “arithmetick” to “arithmetic,” “ honour” 
to “honor,” and “programme” to “ program,” because 
that was the approved form in their early school-days. A 
like difference of opinion exists with reference to the 
transliteration of Oriental words; as marked changes in 
the mode of transliterating by English and American 





darkness, the more brilliant the blaze. Let us believe 


| 


writers have been going on for years, and are still in 


progress. This subject has been frequently referred to 


that, if we will exercise the trust, God will arrange | in these columns; yet its growing importance, in view 





of the larger popular prominence of Oriental studies, 
would seem to justify its fresh mention, as called up by 
the following letter from an eminent American theo- 
logical professor and Oriental scholar; 


It always jars upon my feelings to have the sacred name of 
Him whom I adore as Jehovah converted, for the sake of more 
exact literality, into “ Jahveh,” ‘ Yahwe,” or “ Jahwe,” The 
irreverent spirit of the majority of those who would remodel the 
name consecrated in all religious usage and literature, and 
revered thronghout the whole English-speaking world, adds 
greatly to its repulsive effect upon me. In the pages of Renan, 
Kuenen, and the like, I seem to be reading of some foreign 
deity, instead of the God whom I love and serve. But, apart 
from this, where a word has been so thoroughly Anglicized, it 
appears to savor of pedantry, and to offend against good taste, 
to prefer the foreign to the recognized English form, as much 
as it does to be constantly using foreign words in place of their 
approved English equivalents. The familiar names of Serip- 
ture story—Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the rest—are travestied, 
not improved, by the anxious effort to reprodice with precision 
the origina] spelling and pronunciation. Am I not right? 


There is certainly force in the suggestion that those 
proper names which have a place in our English version 
of the Bible should be referred to, by English writers 
generally, in the: form in which they appear in that 
version, even though that form be not an exact trans- 
literation of the original; for, being referred to as Bible 
names, they would naturally be presented in the form 
in which they appear in the Bible pages. For this rea- 
son it is that many a Hebrew scholar adheres to the 
name “ Jehovah,” as the Bible name of the covenant 
God of Israel, in preference to “ Jahveh,” or “ Yahwe,” 
which he may deem more literal; and that, similarly, 
many a careful writer employs the spelling “ Saviour,” 
when that term is used as practically one of the proper 
names of our Lord Jesus, even though he ordinarily 
spells the term “savior” without the superfluous “ u.” 
But outside of the range of Bible names there is naturally 
more of freedom in the transliterating of Oriental terms 
by English and American writers; and just here there 
is a liability, if not a proneness, to misunderstand the 
spirit and purpose of a writer who would make his choice, 
out of the variety, in the direction of simplicity and 
accuracy. This point is touched in the above-cited 
letter, in the suggestion that “it appears to savor of 
pedantry, and to offend against good taste, to prefer the 
foreign to the recognized English form,” in a case where 
a word has become “thoroughly Anglicized.” The 
spelling of Oriental words in English letters is neces- 
sarily an attempt to give the phonetic value of those 
letters as an aid to the pronunciation of the word trans- 
literated. Consequently a German ought to use one set 
of letters, a Frenchman another set, and an Englishman 
or an American a third set, for the same Oriental word. 
But it has often happened that the earliest use of an 
Oriental proper name, or other term, has come to the 
English-speaking people through a German or a French 
medium, and that the transliteration of the Continental 
writer has been unwisely accepted in the.English trans- 
lation of his work. A striking illustration of this is 
given in Alger’s “ Poetry of the Orient.” His transla- 
tions are made from the German. Accordingly he refers 
to the Persian poet Jelal-ed-Deen as “ Dschelaleddin.” 
Would it seem pedantic, or in bad taste, for an American 
writer to cite one of Alger’s translations as from the pen 
of Jelal-ed-Deen, instead of as from “ Dschelaleddin,” 
even though the more cumbersome and complex form 
has been “thoroughly Anglieized” by Alger and other 
writers? A similar question would apply to most of the 
Oriental terms, over the English transliteration of which 
this discussion wages. Take the name of the Prophet 
of Islam for an example. That’ name is variously writ- 
ten, “ Mahomet,” “ Mehemet,” “ Mahomed,” “ Moham- 
med,” “Mohammad,” “ Muhammed,” “ Muhammad.” 
Every one of these forms is preferred by more than one 
English writer of distinction in the sphere of Oriental 
scholarship. The Sunday School Times prefers the last- 
named form, as better representing the proper pronun- 
ciation of the name, and as in use by good, English 
writers. That is the form in which the name of the 
prophet appears in Smith’s famous “ Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography,” and which is preferred by Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams and Captain C. R. Conder; as it has 
been preferred by many anather Oriental writer since 
the days of Dr. John Wilson. This form is given by the 
Century Dictionary as the phonetic equivalent of the 
Arabic name. Yet, for this preference, The Sunday 
School Times has frequently been accused of pedantry 
by those who have mistakenly supposed that the spelling 
of the Prophet's name which they have followed is its con- 
ventional and accepted English spelling, instead of being 





one form out of half a dozen forms. So, again, as to the 
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title of the sacred’ book of Islam; it is variously written 
“ Alcoran,” “ Coran,” “ Koran,” “ Karan,” “Qdran,” 
No one of these forms is the generally accepted form. As, 
however, the last-named form is that which is employed in 
the latest and standard English translation of the book, 
in Max Miiller’s series of Sacred Books of the East, and 
seems to be the form more likely to find acceptance as 
the correct one, The Sunday School Times has been 
accustomed to employ it. “Quran” is, indeed, given 
in the Century Dictionary (which prefers “ Koran ”’) as 
the more exact phouetic equivalent of the Arabic word. 
In these days of spelling reform, and of reform in the 
English transliteration of Oriental words, there will 
have to be ‘differences of method even among those 
who have no wish to appear pedantic or to offend good 
taste in their choice of one, form from among many 
forms in popular use by good writers of their language. 








THE BURDEN-BEARERS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


. All the world over are shoulders bowed with care, 
All the world over are livers on hard fare, 
All the world over are eyes which enviously 
Are fixed upon the happier folk, passing careless by. 


We walk on lightly, smiling as we go; 

Wearily they trudge along, sorrowful and slow; 
Tearful or frowning they watch us on our way, 
Casting heavy shadows on our bright noonday. 


Shall we then forget them, we who bear no load, 

Leaving them uncomforted on their toilsome road ? 

Careless of their empty hands, since our hands are brimmed; 
Satisfied with sunshine, while their days are dimmed. 


Ah, the burden-bearers! Let us not forget, 

Lost in the absorption of our daily gain and get, 

All these toiling comrades, who the long march share, 
Stumbling, falling, overthrown by the load they bear. 


Every smallest hand cam lend some kind or helpful touch, 
Lift the weight a little, and the many make the much. 
Shared feasts are savory feasts, shared joys are best ; 

And the sharers and the shared-with both alike are blest. 


Newport, R. I. 





JEWISH LAWS OF INHERITANCE. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


The Mosaic code formed the basis of the Jewish law 
at the time of Christ, and the lawyers then living re- 
ferred to that as final authority in all their decisians, In 
the course of ages new circumstances had arisen, certain 
provisions applicable to generations long past had be- 
come obsolete, and new enactments had become neces- 
sary to meet new conditions; hence a mass of rules, 
some of which would seem to us now to be absurd, had 
grown up, which were regarded as binding as the original 
laws, and which were scrupulously observed» 

The distinction between real and personal property, 
which was clearly defined in the earliest times, was 
maintained in full force in the time of our Lord. The 
object of the law respecting real property was to prevent 
its passing from one tribe to another, and, so far as pos- 
sible, from one family to another in the same tribe. To 
the son and the male line throughout was given the 
preference, In case there was ho son, it was provided 
(Num, 27: 6-12) that the inheritance should pass to the 
daughter. If there was no daughter, it fell to the de- 
ceased husband’s brothers. If he had no brothers, it 
went to the une'es of the husband on his father’s side. 
If the father had no brothers, it was to go to the nearest 
male kin of the deceased. In case there were daughters 
to inherit the property (there being no sons), they might 
hold and enjoy it so long as they did not marry out of 
their.own family or tribe, in which case it was forfeited 
(Num. 36). 

The ancient laws respecting personal property seem to 
have varied in their provisions from one period to an- 
other. This was perfectly natural. As a rule, daughters 
did not share in such property beyond a marriage por- 
tion, although cases occurred where they shared equally 
with the sons. At first, when the custom of having many 
wives prevailed, the sons of the legitimate wives only in- 
herited their father’s personal property. Sons of the other 
wives might receive presents, or they could be excluded 
altogether. 

In the matter of rules regulating birthright, there 
appears to have been no variation from the beginning to 
the end of the Jewish nation. By the Mosaic law the 
eldest son, “the beginning of his father’s strength” 
(Deut, 21 : 17), was to receive a double portion of his 
father’s property; and this law was in full force in New 
Testament times, -The laws as to the first-born son, and 





also as to the disposal of real property, were’so fixed 
that even if a father made a will, it was sure to be set 
aside if, in any particular, it conflicted with the estab- 
lished custom. Respecting personal property the case 
was different, and the father could give a portion to a 
particular son if he chose, for which the account of the 
prodigal son (Luke 15: 12) furnishes a good illustration. 

The Mishna Tracts, entitled respectively the First, 
Middle, and Last Gates, form in reality an ancient Jew- 
ish law-book full of cases, precedents, decisions, and 
rules relating to property, possession, inheritance, part- 
nership, damages, claims, loans, interest,’ agreements, 
buying and selling, and many other questions which 
naturally arise in this connection. Some readers will, 
no doubt, be interested in a few illustrations culled from 
the source I have mentioned. 

1, A man died and left two sons, one an adult and the 
other an infant.. Both lived on the property, but the 
child was unable to do any work. The elder son labored 
and improved the property, and, when the time came for 
it to be divided, claimed advantages for the improve- 
ments he had made. When the case was brought into 
court, it was decided against him, and the property was 
divided equally. This may well illustrate Luke 12: 13; 
the younger son wanted a division of the property to be 
made; but the elder would not consent, because he de- 
manded compensation for his alleged improvements. 

2. A man died, and left a widow and several small 
children. The care of the children, who were heirs to 
the property with herself, devolved upon the woman. 
All lived from the property; but the woman, by her skill 
and industry, greatly improved it; and when, at ‘he 
division, she claimed an extra share or allowance as a 
recompense, the court decided that the improvements 
were for the benefit of all the heirs jointly and equally. 
But if the woman, at the time of her husband’s death, 
had gone to the court and said, ‘‘ My husband left such 
and such property; I will take it, and cultivate it for 
myself,” she could then have claimed the value of the 
improvements. 

8. A case occurred where, with the sons and daughters 
who became heirs on the death of their father, there was 
an imbecile child. The sons declared that the daughters 
ought to support him, and the daughters declared that 
the sons ought to support him; and, as there was no 
agreement, the matter was referred to the judge. The 
decision and the precedent thus established are interest- 
ing; namely, that where the property left was ample for 
the support of all the children, the daughters were 
obliged to care for the imbecile; but if the amount of 
property was very small, the sons must care for him, 
—in the first instance, because women can take better 
care of such a person than men; and, in the second 
instance, because men can more easily earn a living 
than women. 

4. A man devised his property to his son, who should 
come into possession of it at the father’s death ; but later 
the father sold the property, so that the son had no pros- 
pect of receiving anything. He protested against his 
father’s action, but there was no agreement or settlement, 
and appeal was made to the court. Since the father had 
devised the property, the prospective rights of the son in 
it were recognized, and it was decided that the sale was 
valid only until the time of the father’s death. In other 
words, having devised his property, he was at liberty 
to sell only the use of it while he lived. On the other 
hand, it was also decided that, although a son might 
dispose of property devised to him by his father, the 
purchaser had no right to it or to its use until the death 
of the father. 

5. A sharp distinction was made between the act of a 
father in devising his personal property to his children 
as “gifts,” or “presents,” and as their “inheritance.” 
The laws of inheritance were clearly defined, and in 
general it was out of the power of the father to interfere 
with their proper course, as we have already seen. A 
father could either orally or by testament distribute his 
property as “ presents,” giving one child much, and an- 
other little, as he felt disposed. If he did this by written 
testament, and should at the beginning, middle, or end 
of the instrument state that it was “as presents,” the act 
was valid. But if either orally or in the document he 
should gay “as inheritance,” his distribution was not 
valid, and the property must be redistributed by the laws 
of inheritance. There was a case where the father was 
displeased with his eldest son, and willed that he should 
not inherit a double portion of his property (as he should 
do, being the first-born), When the father died, this son 
claimed, in spite of his father’s will, his double portion, 
by the law of inheritance; and the court ruled in his 


angry with one of his sons, and willed that he should not * 
inherit any of his property. After the father’s death, 
this son put in a claim to be allowed to share with his 
brethren in his father’s estate; and his petition was 
granted, because the laws of inheritance could not be set 
aside by the father’s rash act. 

6. In the matter of inheritance, the male issue, and the 
male line throughout, had the preference, as has before 
been mentioned. For example, sons were prior to daugh- 
ters, and sons’ sons prior to sons’ daughters. Both sons 
and daughters inherited from their father, the first-born 
son receiving a double portion of the father’s estate, 
When it happened that both the father and the mother 
had property, the eldest son inherited a double portion 
from his father’s property only, and not from his mother’s. 
If both parents had property, and they left sons and 
daughters, the courts. decided that the daughters should 
be maintained from their father’s property, and not from 
their mother’s. 

7. When a man died leaving property and both adult 
and infant children (the mother also being dead), the 
adults might say, “We have the care of these infants, 
and it is right that we should have a portion of their 
inheritance.” Or some friends might say, “The prop- 
erty of these helpless infants should be kept for them, 
and they should be supported from the portions of the 
adult children.” Such cases were provided for by legal 
enactments, that the property should be equally divided, 
and that each child should be maintained from its own 
portion. The above was the law where all the children 
were males; but in case they were all females, another 
separate enactment made almost identical provisions to 
govern them. It sometimes happened that the adults 
were males, and the infants were females; and the law 
provided that the daughters should be supported from 
the inheritance of their brothers. In this instance, 
daughters had the advantage over sons. 

The foregoing examples are but a few of the many 
that might be brought forward in illustration of the rules 
respecting property in families, which prevailed nineteen 
centuries ago in Judea and among the people to whom 
Jesus of Nazareth belonged, and it is on this account 
that they have for the student of Christ’s life a special 
interest. 


Andover, Mass. 





WITHERED HANDS. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


Among the crowd in that synagogue is a man with his 
hand withered; that is, dried away, folded together, 
turned over upon itself, stiffened, absolutely useless as a 
hand. Tradition says the man was a bricklayer, and 
was reduced to beggary by this withering of his hand, 
“Stretch forth thine hand,” said the Master; that is, 
Move it just as you would the other. But the hand is 
withered. It is beyond the man’s volition. He cannot 
stretch it forth. ‘That is just the trouble—he cannot, 
But it is Christ's command that he do precisely the im- 
possible thing. Well, the man will attempt toward the 
impossible, any way, and just because Christ does com- 
mand it. He tries to stretch it forth. Behold, he can. 
There is a new power in the hand. In that very attempted 
act itis restored. See! It is facile to volition; it is 
sensitive to touch; it is strong in grasp; it is competent 
for its tasks; it is just like the other hand, 

It has for a long time seemed to me that here are eyi- 
dent some very practical principles. 

Is not this one of them? We are commanded to do 
what is beyond our present ability. A perfect condition 
is one where ability and command are equal. The trouble 
with this withered hand was that it had fallen out of the 
perfect condition. That was the man’s trouble and misery, 
It was, so to speak, the duty of the hand to be in such 
state that it could obey commands appropriate to a hand. 
Here was the man’s trouble—it was not. Is not that the 
human plight and trouble? Humanity is that withered 
hand. It is the joy of Heaven that what one ought and 
what one can chime as bells do. It is the sorrow of our 
fallen and present state that what one ought and what 
one can clash and jangle. 

I think we make no more frequent and blinding mis- 
take. We are continually setting apart the act as some- 
thing to be considered simply in itself. We look at an 
act as we do at a geological specimen on a shelf in the 
cabinet, as something to be considered in itself, and as 
holding no relation to the shelf. We are continually 
divorcing the act from the moral state out of which it 





springs. But an act thus considered is only half an act, 
just as a tree with the roots cut off is only half a tree. 


favor. Another case is mentioned where the father was | Acts are folded out of moral state just as apples are 
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folded out of asiloteti. ‘The retrel state is the tree on 
whose branches the fruit of action hangs. And as action 
springs out of moral state, so does it react on moral state. 
A bad act inevitably results in a worse moral state. So 
does sin continually damage a man. So does sin cause 
a constant leakage of moral power. A man never can 
resist a second temptation with the same power of resist- 
ance with which he met the first temptation of the same 
sort, if he yielded to the first. You might as well expect 
a falling stone to fall more slowly as it nears the earth, 
Bo does the hand of moral power get to be a withered 


‘band. So does there widen for us that sad chasm be- 


tween what we ought and what we can. 

I think there is evident in this incident this other 
principle,—we are notwithstanding to attempt toward 
the commanded, but just now impossible, duty, in faith. 
Here stants the man with the withered hand. This is 
Obrist’s command: “Stretch forth thine hand.” But 
the man has no apparent power over his hand. Yet if 
the hand be ever restored, he “ must have a hand In it.” 
Toward the stretching forth he must attempt, and in 
faith, since Christ commands it. 

But see there! The man has thus made attempt in 
faith, and the impossible thing is done. He can stretch 
forth hie hand. He can turn it, open it, shut it, grasp 
withit. Itisa hand full of ability. That poor dried-up 
appendage of a hand is as good now as the other. And 
the reason? The power of Christ has fallen on it. And 
does there not here declare itself another great and pre- 


- Glous principle?—the power of Christ falls upon and em- 


powers when attempt is made in faith. Does not the 
Apostle say, ‘I can do all things through Christ, who 
strengtheneth me”’? 

Think of some quite common withered hands! Diffi- 
dence toward public Christian duty is often such a with- 
ered hand. Some men are strong and foremost. They 
push for the front spontaneously. They are fond of the 
breezes of publicity. And it must be confessed that 
sometimes the fires of what goes for religious zeal are fed, 
fot with the fuel of love to Christ, but with love of ap- 
plause. It is right to desire and rejoice in the good 
opinion of our fellows; it is wrong to make that the 
main motive of the life. The Christ must always be put 
above the self. But there are other men naturally 
fetiring, preferring inconspicuous place, to whom the 
shadow is more congenial. For such a Christian, duty 
which must thrust one forth may seem to be a very Gol- 
gotha crowned with crucifixion. For such, such duty 
wears the look of an impossibility. Another reason which 
sometimes induces diffidence toward a public Christian 
duty is that the former life has been a bad one,—pub- 
liely a bad one. The man knows it, looks back upon 
the life he has been. living, forward to the life he means 
to live, is almost terrified at the difference between the 
two; asks himself, How dare I fling myself out into the 
profession of a life so diametrically diverse from the life 
I have been leading? answers himself, Who knows 
whether I can hold out? suppose I bring diagrace on 
Christ and on myself too; says to himself, I dare not, 
cannot. 

But Christ steadily commands a public confession of 
himself. He will have no secret disciples. Just where 
the man has stood forth as unchristian he is to stand 
forth as Christian. There must be public confession of 
Christ, public identification with his people. The longer, 
for any reason, one waits about it, the more difficult it 
becomes. The withered hand of diffidence steadily gets 
more withered. I have known many men confessing 
the duty, but hesitating so long, in attempt at it, they 
were in a perpetually increasing paralysis of fear about 
it, though they were brave enough in other directions. 
What is one todo? This: Obey Christ at all hazards; 
attempt toward the duty with the whole force of the 
will; stretch forth the hand in sincerest determination, at 
the least. This I know will follow: The hand that seemed 
to the man so withered will surpassingly soon be strong. 
All increments of Divine power will flow into such 
sincere, daring, obedient soul. The man will find it 
strangely easier to live nobly, bravely confessing Christ, 
than he will ever find it covering himself with secrecy. 
How many withered hands have I seen great and gracious 
for service at once almost, when with even trembling 
attempt Christ has been obeyed ! 

Here also is the withered hand of subjection to evil 
habit. I have seen it stated that the etymojogical mean- 
ing of “habit” is that which has one. It is the tendency 
of the character in a certain direction, As I have just 
been saying, an act cannot be considered simply in itself. 
It springs out of moral state, and reacts upon moral state. 
Every time a man acts in a certain way, be increases ten- 
dency toward action in that way, until at last the ten- 


dency becomes so strong that it has him,—it becomes 
habit, One man is covetous; another man is generous, 
but passionate; another man is under the thral! of evil 
appetite. The man is conscious of the habit, It is 
intrenched and powerful. The place of the habit is the 
place of struggle forhim. He feels toward it as this man 
with the withered hand felt toward the command to 
stretch it forth, The hand of ability over that habit 
seems withered away. Whatishetodo? Fasten faith 
in Christ, and attempt toward the stretching forth of the 
shriveled ability. There is definitely nothing else that 
can be done.-- Waiting only results in a hand more with- 
ered. If it is hard to give, give in Christ’s name. If 
passionateness flashes up, in Christ’s name gather what 
power one has to instantly put its fires out. If evil appe- 
tite call, look to Christ and refuse to feed the hunger, 
And just as, and just as certainly as, upon the seed try- 
ing to grow, the great sun pours his light and heat, and 
makes it able for its June leafage and its September 
fruitage, will the strong and loving Christ shed power 
upon every such attempt. The hand of ability over the 
bad habit, instead of being withered before it, shall find 
itself sovereign over it. 

There is the withered hand of despondency. How 
often ability over such a mood seems veritably withered! 
But try, Try, though it seem impossible. Look on the 
brighter side. There is a brighter side. After all, the 
sky is bright ten times where it is black once, You have 
troubles; but are they really so great as they seem to be? 
And, if they are, cannot you make of them great teachers 
of great lessons? Take some promise and cling to it; 
keep clinging. Pray. Steadily attempt cheerfulness. 
Christ will help, The withered hand of deapondency 
will change to the victorious hand of a strong cheer. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





A WHOLE OFFERING, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


1 lift to thee, O Lord! my heart ahd voice; 

My bands are busy—and the night descending— 
Else would I raise them, too, in sacrifice. 
Accept my song, with ageless praises blending ! 


The pattern that I weave thou long since gave; 
The lines are blurred before my failing vision. 
If threads are suffered to escape my grasp, 

My task and self share in the world’s derision ! 


and cheerful’ appearance of the cottage in, general, as 
well as the bright and happy faces of its occupants,.were 
not the least-inpressive features that have stayed with 
me for years after in a delightful memory, Here I must 
add that the Karaites, perhaps more than any other peo- 
ple, fully justify the general assertion that “ cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” Soap and water seem to reign 
supreme in every household, in the humblest cottage as 
well as in the grandest mansion, 

A group of rosy-cheeked, bright little boys and girls 
romping about in an adjoining yard, and merrily chant- 
ing and exchanging views about their games, won me, 
* Happy little children,” I said to myself; “reared amid 
such moral surroundings, no crime, and none of those 
human vices so common among the oppressed and the 
needy, will claim you as victims.” Criminals, or other- 
wise morally crippled beings, are scarcely known among 
the Karaites. Scrapulously honest, industrious, and 
persevering, they are, as a rule, prosperous and success- 
ful in life. Of the hundreds of Karaites I met with dur- 
ing thy sojourn in Southern Russia, I have never seen 
one dependent upon charitable institutions or upon the 
aid of his fellow-men. 

Although maintaining their strict adherence to their 
sacred traditions, the Kargites are nevertheless a pro- 
gressive people, always alert, always abreast of the 
times, always ready to adopt and to improve upon their 


} business methods, paradoxical and inconsistent with 


their general mode of life though it may seem. 

Their chief industry in the Crimeéa is the cultivation 
of grape and tobacco plantations. The latest and best 
agricultural improvements generally find place with the 
Karaites; hence, their produce being of the best quality, 
the market is always at their command. 

What would strike a stranger most is the exclusiveness 
which the Karaites maintain with regard to their social 
and individual life, as well ‘as their religious observances. 
Indeed, they seem to have a decided objection to asso- 
ciate with “strangers,” or to expose matters pertaining 
to their life; and there are perhaps few sects or peoples 
less known to the’ general reader than the Karaites of 
Russia, whose traditions are diverse, and whose history i is 
closely interwoven with that of the Jews. 

There are various conflicting theories advanced with 
regard to the history of this sect. It is not my object to 
enlarge upon the various works on this subject. A brief 





I mark thy love, my child, and hear thy voice, 
Yet do I miss the palms upraised to heaven. 
Lift up thy hands! Behold, thy praying o’er, 
Thy finished work, and a new pattern given! 

New York City. 





AMONG THE KARAITES. 


BY 8. 8. SKIDELSKY, 


It is a beautiful night in the picturesque little village 
near the city of Odessa, The majestic moon, surrounded 
by myriads of stars, shines Upon the willow-fringed river 
rolling in silver light as far as the eye can reach, Far 
away in the distance the voice of the nightingale trem- 
bles on the still air; the gull of the steppe fills the night 
with her wailing song until a thousand other voices join 
in chorus, 

The group of little cottages scattered about in the vil- 
lage—each almost lost in foliage, shrubs, and flowers— 
is enchanted ground for the play of the moonlight, Here 
and there groups of men and women in front of a cottage 
at a glance convince you of the prevalence of content- 
ment and prosperity. It is a Karaite community cele- 
brating the Sabbath eve,—an event, it must be remarked 
in passing, which the Karaites have always been known 
to observe with great solemnity and in strict accord with 
the law of Scripture. Indeed, ft will be no exaggeration 
to assert that the strictness with which the Karaites 
observe the Sabbath to this very day is unique. 

The adage that “ circumstances alter cases” seems not 
to be true with the Karaites, There is no business so 
important as to induce a true Karaite to transact it on 
the Sabbath, day or eve. I say a “true” Karaite, in 
order to draw the line of distinction between the con- 
servative class, that constitutes the greater majority of 
this sect, and the liberal party, which, it is claimed, has 
of late aprung up among them. ; 

Bat to return to that Sabbath eve, An impressive 
melody, sacred and Oriental] in its’ nature, drew my steps 
towards a neighboring cottage, I shall never forget the 
sight of the venerable-looking Karaite at that cottage, 
with his eyes raised heavenward and his face beaming 
with joy. I see him surrounded by his beloved family, 
as he sings his sacred, soul-inspiring Sabbath song, It 





historical outline of the origin of the Karaite sect may 
be read, however, with some interest. 

The Karaites are a Jewish sect of the Middle Ages, 
| who claim to be distinguished from the Jews by their 
strict adherence to Scripture as well as by their ytter 
disregard for the laws and traditions of the Talmud, 
This sect arose at Bagdad about the middle of the 
eighth century,—at a time, it must be remembered, when 
the authority of the Talmud had attained the height 
of its supremacy, manifesting itself upon all phases of 
Jewish life and Jewish thought. It was during this 
period that Anan, one of the ablest and most learned 
Talmudists of the age, stepped.forward and boldly de- 
nounced the authority of the Talmud, A bitter dispute 
involving numerous talmudic details with regard to 
various religious questions soon ensued between the 
tannaim, or teachers of the law, and their opponent. 
Anan was proclaimed acheretic, and is said to have been 
imprisoned for some time, He finally emigrated, with 
the few followers that clustered around him, to Palestine, 

The crusades, however, determiped a new course in 
the path of the Karaites. They were forced to spread 
into Syria and Egypt; and, in the course of a century, 
some-of them were settled in South-eastern Europe. 

Properly speaking, the Karaites are the least of all 
peoples to claim a history of their own. Their his- 
tory is the history of thé Jews, And yet, despite this 
self-evident fact, there are cases of some of their most 
enlightened representatives having claimed that the 
Karaites not only have a history of their own, apart 
from their history as Jews, but that it also dates as far 
back as the first century. 

Their cemetery near the city of Bachtchixarai is well 
known to every enlightened Russian, because of Firko- 
vitch’s forged inscriptions of the first century upon the 
tombstones, by which he aimed to establish an antiquity 
for his sect, His forgeries, however, were soon doomed 
to be exposed. Both Harkavy and Strack have proved 
beyond doubt that the oldest tombstones in that ceme- 
tery do not go beyond the fourteenth century. 

The Karaite synagogue in Odessa represents a sort 
of sacred precinct, into which none but those of this 
sect are admitted, It is known, however, that they are 
implicit believers in the letter of Scripture, and that 





is a prayer coming from the very soul, The cleauliness 


their prayers differ but slightly from those of the Jews, 
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the Hebrew language being used by both, although, in 
the punctuation-mark, they adhere exclusively to the “a,” 
or “pathach,” while the Hebrews use a number of other 
vowel sounds besides. 

Whatever may be said of the Karaites, their moral 
character, it must be admitted, may well serve as an 
example to many an older and more popular sect. 


Philadelphia. 





BLESSED COMPANIONSHIP. 
BY THE REV. 8. DRYDEN PHELPS, D.D. 


Dear Lord, when in my walks alone, 
How sweet are thoughts of thee ! 

‘I lift heart-breathings to thy throne, 
And find thou art with me. 


Thy nearness brightens all my way; 
Thy works fresh beauties wear ; 
Thy love breaks o’er me, and the day 
Is bathed in Heaven’s own air. “ 
New Haven, Conn. 





MY LEPER PATIENT. 
BY JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M.D., OF INDIA. 


One of the very first patients I had upon joining my 
station at Midnapore, Bengal, twenty-five years ago, was 
a Mohammedan molvi, who officiated at a little mosk in 
the sepoy bazaar, near our bungalow. He was a leper. 

There are probably half a million lepers in British 
India,.and much is being done by the Government and 
by missionaries for their relief. In some of the leper 
asylums there are many humble disciples of Christ, and 
religious services are conducted regularly on Sunday. 

My first meeting with the molvi was pleasant. He 
knew a little English, and seeing me beside the garden 
gate one morning, as he was riding by on his pony, he 
said “‘Good-morning,” and inquired kindly how I was, 
and how I liked my station. To my question as to how 
he was, he answered so cheerfully, “‘ By the grace of Jesus 
Christ, I am pretty well, thank you.” This answer 
startled me, and at once stirred within me a gtrong 
desire to know him better. Then I didn’t know he was 
a leper; but this was easily determined upon a subse- 
quent interview at the Mission Dispensary, where he 
became a regular patient, and was treated for years. 

The molvi’s home was an humble house with clay walls 
and a thatch of rice straw, less than half a mile from the 
American mission premises. We visited. eaclf other 
Often, and it was such a pleasure to study the Scriptures 
with thisintelligent man! I very soon came to feel that 


he was a devout pupil sitting at the feet of our adorable ‘ 


Master. As we could get on but poorly in English, I 
used the Bengali New Testament, and he the Hindu- 
stani printed in the Persian character, with which he 
was more familiar, though he spoke Bengali fluently. 

Those half-hours on his mud veranda, or in my 
study, when his mind began to be illuminated by the 
Light of Life, and his heart to be moved and molded 
by the lessons of the divine Teacher, I shall never forget, 
for they were always so delightful and helpful to me. 
Frequently I found verses marked in his book, and he 
would call my attention to them, sometimes comparing 
verse with verse, gospel with prophecy, history with 
prediction, dwelling upon the etymology of words, the 
locality of events, the spiritual significance of story and 
parable, and always admiring and reverently praising 
the wonderful life and words of our Lord. 

My ten years were almost gone, and the first furlough 
home was about due, when one morning I walked over 
to bid my leper friend good-by. Fully an hour did we 
talk concerning the Book and its saving truths; and I 
once more begged him to heed its lessons, so that, should 
we never meet again on earth, we might find each other 
in the home above. The sun was waxing hot, and, our 
salaams over, I had reached his gate, when I heard him 
calling me back. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “can’t you tarry long enough to 
hear some lines I wrote the other day?” From his 
Testament he drew a sheet, upon which, in the beautiful 
Persian characters, he had written several stanzas. As 
he read them, his lip quivered with emotion; and when, 
at my request, he began singing them, the big tears 
flowed freely down his face. 

How many times I’ve wished that I had taken a copy 
of those lines from my dear old patient! They told of 
the heart’s hunger and of the bread of life, of the 
world’s sin, and God’s plan of salvation; and there was 
one line, which came so beautifully and with increasing 
emphasis into each succeeding stanza, that I’ve cher- 


ished it through these intervening years with peculiar 
pleasure. A free translation of it would be this : “ Be- 
side thee alone, O Jesus, Messiah, my soul has no hope.” 
Was not this the soul’s cry for help, like that of the 


Samaritan leper of old? And is it hard to hear the 


Lord’s answer, “Thy faith hath made thee whole”? 

My molvi friend has long since gone. He died during 
my absence from Midnapore, and, so far as I know, he 
never made‘a public profession of his faith in Christ. 
My dear India has many like him in nominally Hindu 
and Mohammedan ranks to-day. Like Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and Nicodemus, they are secret disciples. 
Among the educated natives, among the farmers and 
artisans, and in the solitude of the zenanas, too, there 
are unquestionably not a few who pray to Christ daily, 
and are trusting in him alone for salvation. We shall 
hear from these hidden ones by and by. Let them be 
remembered faithfully in our prayers. 

Christian missions are doing much for lepers and all 
other suffering classes in every land. The vocabulary of 
ancient Greece or Rome had no word for asylum or hos- 
pital. Brahminism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism 
provide neither sympathy nor succor for the unfortunate. 
It was left for Christianity to create the institution, then 
coin the name for it, that was to bring a bountiful bene- 
diction for all the woes to which human flesh is heir. 





THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM,. 


I met a pilgrim on the way, 

And thus I heard him sing, and say: 
“No life without its joy and pain, 
No day without its sun and rain, 
No deed without its loss and gain; 

So let’s be happy while we may— 

Sing hey!” 

This was the burden of his lay. 


‘** But there’s a difference, be sure,” 

I cried, “ between the rich and poor!” 
The pilgrim smiled, and thus he spake: 
“What toils and cares do riches make, 
And then what sudden wings they take! 

Nay, gold is but a shining lure,— 

Sing hey!” 

This was the burden of his lay. 


‘* And yet,” quoth I, “of grief and care, 

Some folk a double portion bear.” 
“Then also double joy!” cried he; 
“For when their burdens drop, you see, 
They go so wondrous light and free 

It seems like walking on the air— 

Sing hey!” 
Still was the burden of his lay. 
Andover, Mass. 





MAKING CHILDREN ACQUAINTED 
WITH JESUS. 


BY MRS, MARY C. CUTLER, 


If Jesus were living now upon earth, what greater 
blessing could a Christian mother or a faithful Sunday- 
school teacher desire for the little ones than that they 
might be brought into his gracious presence? Resting 
in his arms, and looking up into his face, like the little 
ones brought to him by the mothers of Perea, their 
unspoiled childhood might read in his wonderful coun- 
tenance truths “which we are toiling all our lives to 
find.” What pains would then be taken to cherish in 
the child’s memory such an event! What care to keep 
the lineaments of that blessed face clearly defined be- 
fore the child’s mental vision ! 

This realization of the personality of Jesus is the most 
urgent need of a child’s higher nature, and to make the 
little ones acquainted with him as a real person may 
well be the teacher’s constant aim. It is because so few 
have been taught to realize vividly the personality of 
Jesus, that his life and death have so little power over 
the many. They think and speak more often of the 
events in which he figured than of himself, the central 
figure. They are stanch advocates of his divinity, while 
in his loving suffering human pature he stands before 
them unnoticed. The heroes of history or of fiction have 
in many minds a larger place than the man Christ Jesus, 
simply because so many have never thought of him as a 
hero. Yet there is truth in this that Carlyle says about 
hero-worship: ‘Religion I find stands upon it,—not 
paganism only, but far higher and truer religions, all 
religion hitherto known. Hero-worship, heartfelt, pros- 
trate admiration, submission, burning, boundless for a 
nobler, God-like form of man,—is not that the germ of 





Christianity itself?” And a well-known educator once 





said that “in children there is the natural instinct and 
passion for impersonating all ideal excellence in some 
superior being, and for living in s -intenes devotion toa 
heroic presence,” 

Too often it happens, when this tendency to hero- 
worship begins to show itself in a child, that no worthy 
object is within its reach. Disappointment follows, and 
sometimes self becomes the hero that is worshiped through 
all the after-life. If at the right moment Jesus can be 
presented to the child’s imagination in all the attractive- 
ness of his wonderful personality, the heart of the child 
will gladly recognize its rightful hero, and self, for a 
time at least, will be forgotten. But, in order to do this, 
teachers of the little ones must first themselves appre- 
hend Jesus as the greatest hero of the world’s history. 
Their own imagination must first be quickened, and 
their enthusiasm kindled by study of the surroundings, 
life, and character of Jesus, and by personal communion 
with him, Every lesson must be made to point to him; 
and with special gladness will the long series of lessons 
be welcomed in which Jesus will be the central figure, 
presenting golden opportunities for increasing acquaint- 
ance with him,—an acquaintance which ought in no case 
to fail of ripening into admiration and love. 

Jesus’ own method with his disciples shows what the 
primary teacher’s aim should be; for they were like 
those Corinthians to whom Paul afterward wrote, “I 
could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carna]l,—as unto babes in Christ.” He first drew these 
disciples to himself, and held them by a strong personal 
attachment, so that, in spite of all his reproofs, and in 
spite of their inability to understand him, they would 
follow him wherever he went, whether with the crowd or 
allalone. Let the primary teacher establish this magnetic 
attraction toward Jesus in the hearts of the little ones, 
and they will always be eager to learn more about —_ 
and desirous to please him. 

Children thus led will be spared the shock which comes 
to those who have been taught only the abstract truths 
of religion, when they first discover that everybody does 
not believe what they have been taught. Years ago 
there was a little girl who had been drilled in the West- 
minster Catechism until she could say it as glibly as the 
multiplication-table. She had never been told in just 
what relation the Catechism stood to the Bible, but she 
had in some way received the impression that both stood 
on the same plane of infallibility. One day a Unitarian 
friend was visiting her father, and, in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, a discussion concerning thé 
divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity occu- 
pied the after-dinner hour. The child listened for a while, 
and then stole quietly away, returning soon with her 
“New England Primer” held behind her, and with a 
face all aglow, as if she were about to slay some Goliath 
with this little weapon. As soon as there was a sufficient 
pause, she opened her book before the gentleman, and 
pointed with an air of triumph to what the Catechism 
had to say on the points under discussion, But alas! he 
was only amused; and even her father rejected her 
championship, with the remark, ‘That is of no conse- 
quence now.” She fled to the darkest corner of the 
house, and shed some bitter tears. The little blue book 
and all it contained seemed henceforth a stupendous 
fraud, and all she had taken such pains to learn seemed 
pulled up by the roots and tossed into an unknown deep. 
If she had been better acquainted with Jesus as he is 
presented in the Gospels, she could have listened to this 
discussion without any such wrench of feelings and faith, 
since he was spoken of only with reverence. As it was, 
Jesus must be either what the Catechism said, or he was 
nothing. 

Many of those who are children now will some day be 
climbing the dizzy heights toward which all science and 
philosophy converge. But there are always depths of 
doubt beside the heights of knowledge; and only those 
may safely climb whose hearts are bound by loyal love 
to the person Christ Jesus; who, whatever doubts and 
questionings they may have about other matters, can 
never waver in their hearty allegiance to the Son of 
God. And to those who shape the child’s ideal of Jesus 
is largely given the privilege of making this ideal one 
that shall always attract and hold its possessor. 

We have all heard of the sculptor who labored two 
years on a statue of Christ, and, when he thought it 
finished, asked a little girl who it was, She looked a 
moment, and then answered that she supposed it was 
some great person. He recognized in this answer his 
own failure, and said, “I must begin anew.” After two 
years more of patient work, he again asked the same 





question of the child. She gazed long and earnestly 
upon the marble form, and then, with radiant face, ex- 
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deine, “Tt is he who said ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me’!”” Then the artist felt satisfied that his 
work was a success. Whenever a teacher fails to win 
for Jesus the loving adoration of his pupils, he has rea- 
son to fear that he has failed to present Jesus truly to 
their minds; for, if he be truly lifted up before them, he 
will not fail to draw their hearts to himself. 


Lowell, Mass. 





STUDY OF THE CLASS ROLL. 
BY JULIA B. SCHAUFFLER, 


There are other things which the Sunday-school 
teacher should study besides the leason, and one of these 
is the class roll. Of course, every teacher keeps a list 
of the scholars in his class, but it is not enough to keep 
such a list; it should be studied, week by week, and day 
by day, thought over, prayed over, talked over, and 
dwelt upon. It isa good plan to have it lying in the 
Bible which is in daily use, and then the eye can run 
over the list with loving interest at the time of the daily 
prayer. 

' As the names come, one by one, under the notice of 
the teacher, a running comment will follow, something 
in this fashion : 

Charles L——. ‘(I wonder what is the matter with 
Charley! He was restless and inattentive last Sunday, 
and seemed to have something weighing upon his mind. 
I must try and find out what it is. Perhaps I had better 
call and see his mother.” 

Max F——. “Oh, what a comfort Maxis! How his 
eyes are fixed on me with eager interest, and how he 
seems fairly to devour the truths of the lesson! If only 
all the class were like Max!” 

Philip H——. “Philip is too full of fun; he will 
whisper to his friend Morris during the opening exer- 
cises. I think that I will write Philip a little note, and 
ask him to sit next to mé, where the temptation to talk 
and laugh will not be so great.” 

Howard M——. ‘Poor Howard! He has not been to 
the class for three weeks. I fear his illness will prove 
to be consumption. I will go tosee him, and take him 
some fruit and an interesting book to read. Perhaps 
Max would go to see him, if I asked him, and Max would 
@o him good.” 

Edgar B——. “ Edgar is very winning and affection- 
ate, but he seems to lack all depth of character. What 
ean I do to arouse an earnest purpose in him? I must 
think of this need every week in my teaching.” 

Morris W——. 
himself a chance by being always in his place, and he 
certainly knows more about the lesson than he used to 
do, I will write him a line, and ask him to give the 
connection, next Sunday, between last week’s lesson and 
the one for the day. It will encourage him.” 

Stephen B——. “Stephen will certainly make a good 
minister if he continues to do as he is doing. So full of 
activity, and yet showing so plainly that his first thought 
every time seems to be to do the right thing in the sight 
of God. Oh, how thankful I ought to be that I have 
such boys as Max and Stephen in my cless!” 

Thus the reading of the roll suggests causes for grati- 
tude, causes for anxiety, causes for watchfulness, and a 
need of increased effort and prayer for the boys. It is 
not enough to pray for the class as a class; one schojar 
needs one blessing, another has a different peril to face 
and a different need. We must be wise in our petitions, 
and for this purpose there is no help so great as a list 

well studied. We realize, as we dwell on the boys’ sur- 
roundings, that Max has the immense advantage of a 
Christian home, while poor Morris has a drunken father, 
and a broken-hearted mother unable to trust in the Lord, 
who has sent her such a heavy burden to bear. Max 
has others to help him; Morris has no one but his 
teacher. How this thought adds to the teacher's re- 
sponsibility ! 

As the list is thus dwelt upon, at last there comes a 
silent pause. Poor August! He does not come to the 
class any more. He has rejected the friendly hand 
stretched out to him, and he has gone back to the haunts 
of vice from which every effort was made to save him. 
God only knows the prayers that were offered for him, 
aud the kindly interest which was shown him for nearly 
three years, with no apparent result. But the end is not 
yet. Who can say but that “after many days” these 
efforts to save this wayward boy may yet be blessed? 

Keep his name on the list, so that you may not forget to 

pray for him. 

Another practical advantage of this study of the class 
roll at home lies in the fact that if, on Monday, you ne- 


“ Morris is improving. He is giving | “ 


(Wal SERU, No.9 





| of these duties the next day, and before the week is 
over, you will be sure to make the visits and write the 
notes which otherwise might have remained in the great 
rubbish-heap of “ good intentions unfulfilled.” 


New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


<antelagilbesosts 
LOST IN THE GREAT FOREST. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


“Herel am,Charley! Allright, boy! We will have 


an amazin’ good supper to-night, I tell ye! Everything 
all right—Char ”— 
Bartholomew stopped at the cabin-door. Voice and 


feet halted. 

Then he looked in carefully, around the camp-stove, 
over on the hemlock bed, up and down the wooden 
shelves that held the crockery. 

“T declar’!” said the astonished Bartholomew. 
beats the Dutch! He ain’t here!” 

He looked all over the camp again. 

‘T’m a fool to do this,” he said, opening the door of 
a closet hardly big enough to shelter a cat; “ but when 
you don’t know whar to look, why, you look everywhar.” 
He stood by the rusty stove, and said: 

“Wall, I am disappinted! Wonder what’s to pay?” 
Then he shook his: head slowly, solemnly, emphati- 
cally. 

Bartholomew Edgerly was the hired man at the Lap- 
hams’. Every year he went off to cut the hay in the 
“Back Meader.” It was a crop that came in late, and 
it was understood that it would be harvested some time 
in “‘ Charley’s vacation.” , 
“Come, Charley!” Bartholomew would say. ‘“ Guess 
we will tackle the Back Meader, and go into camp.” 
“Hur-rah!” was very likely to be Charley’s response. 
The “ Back Meader” was about a mile from the farm- 
house, and it skirted an edge of Swift Brook. Behind 
the meadow was a great forest that stretched far away 
toward Wolf Mountain, and finally dared to scale its 
eastern slopes, The cabin was twenty feet back from the 
edge of the woods, set deep in a cluster of bushy green 
spruce. 

“We sot it back,” Bartholomew explained to Charley, 

“so as to have a kind of curtain afore it. No tellin’ who 
may be along.” 
There was no danger of intrusion. The only creatures 
along” were squirrels by day, maybe a fox at night, 
solemnly cawing old crows, perhaps a hen-hawk or king- 
bird, bobolink or cat-bird. Once a bear had troubled 
the camp. What had troubled it now? This was the 
second day in camp, and where was Charley, who had 
not gone into the meadow that afternoon, but kept at 
home, in the camp, that he might get up a wonderful 
supper for Bartholomew ? 

“T saw some trout in the brook,” Charley had con- 
fidingly told himself; “and if I can catch them, and not 
let Bartholomew know, won’t he have a supper fit for 
a king?” 

Whistling away, he had gone off into the great forest ; 
but soon in silence he was watching the line he had 
thrown into the cool, brown waters of Swift Brook. 

“Bah! They don’t bite! No good!” he concluded. 

He thought awhile, and then broke out: 

“T have it! Where’s the North Branch?” 

He did not know. He had heard of it asa great trout- 
ing-place, and started to find it. He reached—something 
after a long, tedious tramp, and threw in his line. 
Whether it was the North Branch he never could say. 

“No good luck!” he said in disgust to the silent old 
pines and to two noisy crows fighting a battle some- 
where between him and the clouds. 

“Two miserable little trout,” he muttered, ” ‘int I 
give itup. I am going home. ” 

He started, as he supposed, for thecamp. He walked 
on steadily, ever in the direction of the cabin, and did— 
not come to it. : 

“Whew! Where is that camp?” he exclaimed. 
“ Do you suppose I—I—I—have lost the path? Fact is, 
I haven’t been in ene. Whew!” 

He halted for a council with himself. 

“Let mesee! Where is the sun?” he asked. 

“ Caw, caw, caw!” screamed a crow. 

“| hate crows!” said Charley. “Oh, now I remem- 
ber! There has been no sun out to-day. Can’t tell 
anything that way! Oh, I'll climb a tree!” 

After a tiresome effort, he gained a tree-top, and above 


“It 


“Only trees—trees—trees! Can’t tella thing. There’s 
Wolf Mountain, but it looks as if it would bite me,” and 
down under this rough green sea dropped the scared 
face. > 

“T feel as if I had been drowned!” he murmured, as 
the leaves closed over him. 

Descending to the ground, he asked about the wind. 
“ Bartholomew said it was south, and if IT could see 
which way the tree-tops moved,” thought Charley, “that 
would tell me south and north. Bah! They don’t move 
at all!” 

He then wisely concluded to stop where he was. Bar- 
tholomew had told him, if ever lost, and he had no good 
idea of anything that he could do, “to do nothin’,” 
“T’ll do nothin’!” said Charley; seeing a hollow 
tree near him, he shrank into this refuge. 

“Got a tight roof, I hope,” he murmured, looking up, 
“if the south wind should bring rain. And—and—if a 


bear don’t live here, I am all right!” 


How lonely it was in the forest! It was not just still, 
for insects sawed away on their violins, frogs in the dis- 
tance kept piping, rotten branches would tumble. Back, 
though, of all this, there seemed a silence, deep, un- 
ending, and these noises made that silence all the deeper 
by way of contrast, all the more impressive and real and— 
“ Bah!” cried Charley; “I’m going to holler! Can’t 
stand this! Bar-thol-o-o-o-mew-ew-ew ! ” 
Then he listened. 
“ Caw-caw-caw !” said an evening songster. 
The night came on. 
It seemed to Charley as if the tree-trunks changed to 
people. They all came nearer. Wrapped in shadows 
they all looked at him, and, as the wind stirred their 
leaves, whispered, “‘ There’s a boy inside that tree! Let’s 
get a look at him!” 
Charley wished he was eating supper with Bartholomew 
in the snug little camp. . From his dark tree quarters he 
could seem to see that snug, cheerful, bright cabin and 
dear Bartholomew— Hark! 

He heard a cry. 

He leaned out of the tree. 

“* Char-r-ley-ee-ee! ” 

Wagit that the cry said? 

He shouted back, “ Bar-r-r-r-ti” 

The cry came again. 

He shouted back again. 

“Oh, good 1” 

His heart was beating excitedly. 
from the tree. 

“T’ll go for that voice!” he said. “I won’t think of. 
anything below or above or one side of me, but just put 


He stepped out 


| through the woods, thickets, bushes, brakes, and” —he 


did. 

How good Bartholomew looked! 

“O Bartholomew, if I ain’t glad to see you!” 

“ And if Lain’t glad to see you, Charley! Give us 
your hand, boy.” 

“T just went for your voice, Bart. Thaught of noth- 
ing else! Put for that,” said Charley, detailing his 
adventure. 

Bartholomew was a praying man. He was said to 
have “a gift in prayer.” Before he and Charley lay 
down that night, they had the usual evening prayers; 
and Bartholomew, when he asked the Saviour to keep 
them, prayed also that “like one who, lost in a forest, 
hears the voice of a friend and follers that, so may we 
jest foller thy voice, dear Saviour, and nothin’ else.” 

“Guess my being lost made an impression on Bar- 
tholomew,’ concluded Charley. 

Yes, it made a deep Se on the man, and tke 
boy also. 

The vacation camp was beobet up, and Charley went 
to school once more. That autumn very interesting ser- 
vices were held in the old church, and Charley was 
among those errested by God’s Spirit, and set to think- 
ing seriously. 

“How are you getting along, Charley?” said Bar- 
tholomew one day. 

“Don’t get along at all. 
try to do everything.” 

Bartholomew was silent a few momenis. 

“Charley, when you were lost in the big woods,” he 
said, “you heard my voice. You stopped mindin’ every- 
thing else, and jest follered that. The Good Shepherd 
is a-huntin’ for you now, and can’t you hear his voice? 
Jest foller that, and nothin’, nothin’, nothin’ else.” 

There was a boy that night who heard the voice of 
God’s mercy, the call of Jesus. And he gave himself 
up to it, thought of nothing but that, left all and followed 


Iam stack, Bartholomew, I 





the green boughs a scared boy-face looked off upon the 





giect to do all thet you have planned, you are reminded 


great forest. 


only that, and what a blessed finding was his! 
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LESSON 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


1, July ¢.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath 


HELPS. 


Lake 13: 10-17 





2. July 13.~—The Great Supper.. 


Luke 14 : 15-24 





3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. 


Luke 14 : 25-35 




















4. July 27.—Lost and Found .Lake 15 : 1-10 
5. August 3.—The Prodigal Son Luke 15: 11-24 
6. August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarus. Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Leper........ .........0....60+ Lake 17: M-19 
8 August 24.—Prevailing Prayer.......... Luke 18 : 1-14 
9. August 31,—Entering the Kingdom.............c0..csnssseernees Luke 18 : 15-30 
10. September 7.—Jesus and Z the Publican Lake 19 : 1-10 
1. September 14.—Parable of the PoundB......... ...c.00+.s-0s«s000 Luke 19; 11-27 
12. September 21.—Jesus Entering Jerusalem.............-.+0000« Ituke 19 : 37-48 


18, September 23.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5 : 1-6; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Luke 21 : 1-4. 








LESSON VII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 17, 1890. 

THE TEN LEPERS. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Luke 17: 11-19. Memory verses: 15-17.) 


COMMON VERSION. } 
11 § And it came to pass, as he | 11 


TITLE: 


went to Je-ru’sa-lém, that he pas- 


sed through the midst of Sa- 
mi’ri-a and Gal’i-lee. | 


12 And as he entered into a cer- 
tain village, there met him ten 
men that were lepers, which stood 
afar off : 

18 And they lifted up their 
voices, and said, Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us, 

14 And when he saw them, he 
said unto them, Go shew your- 
selves unto the priests. And it 
came to’pass, that, as they went, 
they were cleansed. 

15 And one of them, when he 
saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glori- 
fied God, 

16 And fell down on his face 
at his feet, giving him thanks: 
and he was a Sa-mar‘i-tan. 

17 And Jesus answering said, 


* Were there not ten cleansed? but 


where are the nine? 

18 There are not found that re- 
turned to give glory to God, save 
this stranger. 

19 And he said unto him, Arise, 
go thy way: thy faith hath made 
thee whole. 


10r,ashewas 2Or, between *%Or, There were none found... 
4Or, alien Or, saved thee 

The American Revisers would substitute for “ through the midst of" 
“along the borders of” and would put the pregent text 


stranger. 


in verse Li, 
for marg. 2. 








REVISED VERSION. 

And it came to pass, ' as they 
were on the way to Jerusalem, 
that he was passing * through 
the midst of Samaria and Gali- 
12 lee. And as he entered into a 

certain village, there met him 
ten men_ that were lepers, 
18 which stood afar off: and they 
lifted up their voices, saying, 
Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
14 us. And when he saw them, 
lre saic untothem, Goandshew 
yourselves unto the priests. 
And it came to pass, as they 
15 went, they were cleansed. And 
one of them, when he saw that 
he was healed, turned back, 
with a loud voice glorifying 
16 God ; and he fell upon his face 
at his feet, giving him thanks: 
17 and he wasaSamaritan. And 
Jesus answering said, Were not 
the ten cleansed? but where 
18 are the nine? *Were there 
none found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this 
19 stranger? And he said unto 
him, Arise, and gothy way: thy 
faith hath ° made thee whole. 


save this 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 


the uttermost,—Heb. 7 : 25. 


Lesson Topic: Cleansing the Defilements of Men. 


* 1, The Lepers’ Plea, vs. 11-13. 
2. The Lord’s Response, vs. 14. 
3. The Lepers’ Acknowledgments, vs. 16-19. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


GoLpEN TExT: Wer 
the nine ?—Luke 17 : 17. 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Luke 17 : 11-19. The ten lepers. 

T.—Lev. 13:1-17. The detection of leprosy. 

W.—Leyv. 14: 1-20. Ceremonial cleansing from leprosy. 
Naaman’s leprosy. 

F.—2 Kings 5 : 15-27. Gehazi's leprosy. 

§.—2 Kings 7: 1-16. The lepers of Samaria, 


T.—2 Kings 5 : 1-14. 


$.—2 Chron. 26 : 9-23. 


¢ there not ten cleansed ? but where are 


Uzziah’s leprosy. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE LEPERS’ PLEA. 


1. The Passing Lord: 
He was passing through (11). 


They heard that Jesus was poating by (Matt. 20 : 30). 


As he by, ... he saith 


Jesus of Nazareth passeth by ‘(Luke 18 : 37). 
He was to pass that way (Luke 19 : 4). 


i. The Leprous Men: 


There met him ten men that were lepers (12). 
His hand was leprous, as white as snow (Exod. 4 : 6). 
Put out of the camp every leper (Num. 5: 2). 
Miriam was leprous, as white as snow (Num. 12 


Naaman... was a great man,,. 
i. The rmporteaate Appeal : 


They lifted up their voices, saying, .. . have mercy on us (13). 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Psa. 51 
Have mercy on us, thou son of David 
They cried = the more saying, Lord, have merc 
Because of ity 


his importun 


1. “On the way to Jerusalem, . rough 
Samaria.” (1) An attractive destination ; ( A stedfast activity 
(3) A — land.—(1) In an enemy’s country ; (2) On a ho j 
i 
2. PR As he tered into a certain village, there met him ten men.” 
wondrous traveler; (2) The ‘unnamed v 
4 company; (4) The fortunate meeting; (5) 


- Master, ha on us.”’ (1) Great need ; (2) Abun- 
0 aera (S) Karnest outcry ; parr 


afticied 


(Matt. 20 : 31). 
e will arise and give (Luke 11 : 8). 
he was ing th 


. Follow me (Mark 2:14). 


: 10). 
. but he was a ie (2 Kings 5 : 1). 


‘Matt. 9 : 27). 


3) The 
PPpy 


II. THE LORD'S RESPONSE. 
1. Observation ; 

He saw them (14). 

Thou art a God that seeth (Gen. 16 : 13). 


on we of the Lord are oward the righteous (Psa. 84 : 15). 
w a@ great eo and he had i (Mark 6 : 34). 


Before Philip called thee, ... I saw thee (John 1 
UW. Direction : 
He said, ... Go and shew yourselves wnto the priests (14). 


The Lord went before them, . . . to lead thom (Exod, 13 : 21), 
He leadeth me. .. . He guideth me (Psa. 23 : ». 

He will be our guide even unto death tt ‘: 4). 

Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (John 9 : 7). 


tl, Healing: 
As ne went, they were cleansed (14). 

dip himself seven times in Jordan, ... 
ne Kings 


14). 
healed all that were sick (Matt. 8 : 16). 
He: . was restored, and saw all things clearly (Mark 8 : 25). 
He went, ...and washed, and came seeing (Joan 9 : 7). 
1. ‘When he saw them.” (1) Suffering humanity ; aS 
sionating divinity.—Human woes (1) As experiert 
(2) As observed by the Lord. 
2. ‘*Go and shew yourselves unto the priests.” (1) Observing the 
Levitical law ; (2) Submitting to Christ’scommand ; (3) Securing 


@ full restoration. 
(1) Obedience ; (2) Suc- 
assured. 


and he was clean 


Compas- 
by men; 


8. “As they went, they were cleansed.” 
cess,—(1) Going’ as ordered ; (2) Gaining as ass 


III. THE LEPERS’ ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


1. ge + Sp Made: 

One of them, ... with a loud voice glorifying God (15). 
I acknowledged my sin unto thee (Psa. 82 : 5). 

Shout unto God with the voice of ——- (Psa. 47:1). 

In all thy ways acknowledge him (Prov. 3 : 6). 

And yet he opened mine eyes (John 9 : $0). 


ll. Acknowledgment Withheld : 


Were there none .. . to give glory to God, save this stranger ? 
(18.) 3 
All his thoughts are, There is no pes (Psa. 10 : 4). 

ey in whose hand thy breath is, .. . hast thou not glorified (Dan, 


: 28). 
Where is mine honour? (Mal. 1. o) 
They glorified him not as God, neither gave thanks (Rom. 1 : 21). 


ill. Acknowledgment Rewarded : 
Go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole (19). 
Them that honour me I will honour (1 Sam, 2 : 30). 
One... who shall confess me before men, him will I also confess 

(Mait. 10 ; 32). 

If ony man serve me, him will the Father honour Geen 12 : 26). 
I will confess his name before my Father (Rev. 3 : 5). 

1. “One of them, ... turned back, ... glorifying God.’ (1) Abun- 
dant motive; (2) Consistent action. —(1) Benefit received; (2) 
Obligation recognized ; (3) Gratitude expressed. 

2. “Where are the nine?” (1) The ten; (2) The nine; (3) The 
one. =) Ten beneficiaries; (2) One Benefactor ; (3) Nine 


a ny ta faith hath made thee whole.”’ (1) Cleansed from defile- 
ment; (2) Established in soundness.—(1) Physically whole; (2) 
Morally whole. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
GIVING GLORY TO GOD. 


Demanded (1 Chron. 16 : 28; Psa, 22: 23; John 15: 8). 

Due to God (1 Chron, 16 : 29 ; 1 Cor. 6 : 20). 

Due from all (Psa. 86 : 9; Rev. 5 : 13). 

Accepted through Christ (Phil, 1 : 11 ; 1 Peter 4:11). 

Angels glorify him (Luke 2 : 18, 14; Rev. 4 : 10, 11). 

The Son glorified him (John 13°: 31 ; 14:13; 17:4). 

Good works promote it (Matt. 5 : 16 ; 1 Peter 2 : 12). 

Penalty for neglecting it (Dan. 5 : 23 Lc, 30; Acts 12:23; 
Rom, 1 : 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The position of this lesson in the 
history is in dispute. The theory of Robinson compels him 
to place the incident just before the feast of tabernacles, since 
he accepts no later journey of our Lord near the borders of 
Samaria. Hence he thinks this lesson follows, in time, Luke 
9 : 56, and connects Luke 17 : 20 directly with verse 10 of 
this chapter. 

Most harmonists, however, regard the narrative of Luke 
as chronological in its order at this point, though differing 
as to its relation to the narrative of John. Andrews places 
the raising of Lazarus and the retirement to Ephraim (John 
11 : 1-57) immediately after Luke 17:10. These events are 
those which intervene, on this theory. The lesson is thus 
regarded as marking the beginning of the final journey from 
Ephraim to Jerusalem. This is, on the whole, the preferable 
view. Others, with less reason, place the raising of Lazarus 
relatively later in the history. Archbishop Thomson, for 
example, puts the whole of Luke’s narrative up to Luke 
19 : 28 before the feast of dedication, taking John’s narrative 
as continuous from that event. 

Piace.—Somewhere near the borders of Samaria and 
Galilee. Robinson places the incident in the valley of the 
Jordan, on the way from Galilee to Jerusalem. Andrews, 
and most other harmonists, place it near the southern border 
of Samaria, on the way from Ephraim to Jerusalem. The 
former locality is now usually identified with Ephron (Tayyi- 
beh), twenty miles north-east of Jerusalem. 

Time.—According to Robinson, about October, 782 A. U.C.; 
that is, A.D. 29. According to Andrews, in March, 783 
A.U.C.; that is, A. D. 30. Archbishop Thomson’s view 
would date it about the previous December. 

Persons.—Our Lord, accompanied by the twelve (Rev. 
Ver. text, v. 11); ten lepers, one of them a Samaritan. 

IxcrpENTs.—On the journey toward Jerysalem, our Lord 
enters into a village where ten lepers met him; they appeal 
for mercy, and are bidden to go and show themselves to the 
priests; as they go, they are healed; one of them, a Samari- 








tan, returns to give thanks; our Lord calls attention to this 


recognition of God by the stranger, and sends him away with 
a commendation of his faith. 

There is no parallel passage, but compare Matthew 8: 2-4; 
Mark 1 : 40-45; Luke 5: 12-14. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 11.—And it came to pass, as they were on the way to 
Jerusalem, that he was passing through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee: The first ten verses of chapter 17 form two para- 
graphs. The former paragraph (vs. 1-4) contains the words 
which Jesus said to the disciples respecting offenses or occa- 
sions of stumbling. These words, with those having refer- 
ence to forgiveness, which accompany them, are found in the 
long discourse recorded in Matthew 18. Whether they are 
inserted here in a certain independency of the context, or 
whether there is a connection with the conduct of the Phari- 
sees, it is difficult to determine. The latter paragraph (vs. 
5-10) contains words of Jesus addressed to the apostles in 
answer to their petition that he would increase their faith, 
There seems to be a turn in the narrative after these verses, 
at the point where our present lesson begins. By the open- 
ing clauses of verse 11, the evangelist “gives into the reader’s 
hands again the thread of the account of the journey (compare 
Luke 9: 51 and Luke 13: 22).” Jesus was gradually moving 
forward on his way to Jerusalem. 

The expression through the midst of quite probably means 
“between” (as in the niargin) in this place. Jesus did not 
go through the middle part of the two provinces; in this case, 
since Samaria was nearer Judea than Galilee, the order of 
the names would have been reversed. He went through the 
borders of the two countries, having Galilee on one side of 
his course and Samaria on the other; that is, he went be- 
tween them. The course of his journey here was, probably, 
eastward. He was moving towards Perea, the region beyond 
the Jordan, through which region he continued his journey 
southward. He entered Judea again as he drew near the end 
of the journey, and passed through Jericho to Jerusalem. 

Verses 12, 13.—And as he entered into a certain village, there 
met him ten men that were lepers, which stood afar off: and they 
lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us: 
The place where what is here mentioned occurred is not defi- 
nitely stated by the evangelist. The village was one on the 
borders of Galilee and Samaria, and may not improbably 
have been situated near the Jordan, which Jesus seems soon 
afterwards to have crossed. One of ;the ten men who mét 
him was a Samaritan. They were on the confines of the two 
countries. 

The leprosy of these men, which kept them apart from 
others, had brought them together, notwithstanding that the 
Jews, as John tells us, had ordinarily “no dealifigs with the 
Samaritans.” These men made themselves known to Jesus 
just as he was going into the village, perhaps just outside of 
it. They stood afar off, because of the fact that the Law 
excluded them from intercourse with others, and because of 
their uncleanness. “ He is tnclean,” says the law, in Leviti- 
cus 13: 46; “he shall dwell alone.” These lepers had heard 
of Jesus, as we may believe, and had heard of his presence 
in the region where they lived. They desired, if possible, to 
share in the healing influence which, as they were told, was 
going forth from him. They would not let him pass by the 
vilage, and go forward on his journey, without receiving 
from him a blessing for themselves, if, peradventure, it might 
be granted them. They lifted up their voices, and cried out 
for help. 

Jesus, Master: It is not strange that these men should have 
called Jesus by name. His fame was widespread, and other 
cases of healing had, no doubt, been noised abroad in their 
village, as in the whole region. The word “master” 
here used is not the one which is ordinarily iranslated in this 
way in the Gospels, and which has a marginal rendering, “or, 
Teacher,” added to it. It is used only by Luke, and denotes 
one who stands over, a superintendent, It carries with it the 
idea of authority. It is used by Luke in some places where 
the other evangelists use “teacher.” — Have mercy on us: The 
verb here is one which asks for pity and compassion, and, at 
the same time, suggests the idea of help,—Be gracious to us, 
have mercy upon us. 

Verse 14.—And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go and 
shew yourselves unto the priests. And it came to pass, as they 
went, they were cleansed: Jesus does not here do anything for 
the lepers, as he had done in the case mentioned in Mark 1: 
41. He simply bids them go to the priests. The going to 
the priests, as indicated in Mark, was for the purpose of offer- 
ing the gift prescribed in the Law, and was thus, in itself, 
indicative of a belief in the fact of a cure as having already 
taken place. The men were not healed, as the one mentioned 
in the earlier case was, before the order was given; but the 
order was given as if it were so, and the men were thus asked 
for faith which trusted where it did not see. They trusted, 
and followed the bidding; and even ag they were on the way, 
they became suddenly conscious of the healing power. The 
story is very suggestive at this point. 





Verses 15, 16.—And one of them, when he saw that he was 
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healed, turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God ; and he fell 
upon his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and he was a 
Samaritan: It would seem evident, from the form of the 
statement here, that the lepers had gone on their way toward 
the priests for some distance before they knew themselves to 
be healed. One of them turned back when he found that 
the blessing had been given. The rest went on their way, 
with no acknowledgment of the gift. He remembered the 
Master from whom he had begged the compassion and the 
blessing; they were thonghtless of the benefactor, while they 
enjoyed the benefit, He had faith. He hastened to express 
his gratitude. The glory was given to God, because he had 
granted such power unto men as had been thus wonderfully 
exhibited in the cure through Jesus’ words, The thanks 
were given to Jesus himself for what he had done. We 
praise God for that for which we may give thanks to another. 
The blessing comes from God’s love through Christ’s compas- 
sion and mercy. 

The man “fell upon his face.” He prostrated himself in 
reverence before Jesus. Whether he recognized in him the 
Divine nature may be questioned.— And he was a Samaritan: 
The story is told with a wonderful simplicity, and in a most 
striking manner. These closing words must have carried with 
them an impressive force for the disciples, as they set forth 
the only grateful one as one of the Samaritan people. 

Verses 17, 18.—And Jesus answering said, Were not the ten 

cleansed? but where are the nine? Were there none found that 
returned to give glory to God, save this stranger? The nine went 
forward, as we may believe, and, presenting themselves to 
the priest, received his declaration that they were cleansed. 
But they gave no further thought to Jesus; they took the 
blessing as all which they desired, and did not care to make 
acknowledgment to the giver.of the good gift. How far the 
faith of the nine men had gone, is a question of interest, but 
one which it is somewhat difficult to answer. They had 
trusted the word of Jesus so far as to test the question 
whether the result would prove its truth. 
» Perhaps they had gone farther than this, and had believed 
sincerely or hopefully that the word would prove true. 
Perhaps they had, in some true sense, been saved by their 
faith. But they had not what their Samaritan companion 
had,—the grateful feeling which springs from true faith, the 
loving element which belongs to true faith, and by which 
faith works. 

The eighteenth verse is given in the Authorized Version 
in an affirmative form: “There are not found,” etc, It would 
@eem on the whole more probable--as answering to the pre- 
weeding clauses—that the form should be interrogative, as in the 
Revised Version: “Were there none found?” The verb, it 
will be noticed, is in the past, not in the present, tense. Jesus 
does not speak of the want of gratitude to himself, but only 
of the failuse to give expression to the right feeling toward 
God. He came to do his Father's will, and lost himself in 
the thought of God. 

This stranger: Or, as the margin more fitly gives it, “This 
alien.” The surprising and grievous thing was, that the 
“ghildren ” of the covenant people were ungrateful, while 
only the alien and foreigner showed the true spirit of praise 
and thankfulness, The alien was, to the Jewish mind, far 
from the blessings and privileges of the children: 

Verse 19.—Ana he said unto him, Arise, and go thy way: thy 
* faith hath made thee whole: The word of Jesus to the Samaritan 
follows the words concerning him. The words concerning 
him, which set forth the contrast between him ané the nine 
who had been cleansed with him, present the ground on 
which the assurance is now given. They show that he had 
the love element which is a vital element in soul-saving 
faith,—the working force in it: The word to be spoken to 
him may, therefore, now be uttered. The man has only to 
atise and go his way. ‘The work for him is accomplished. 

The words, “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” or “saved 
thee,” have a deeper meaning, therefore, than “Thou art 
healed of thy disease.” They speak of the soul and its heal- 
ing, and they give the assurance to this man—this stranger 
and alien—which has been given in all the following ages: 
“Thou art made whole; go thy way, with peace jn thy soul, 
and joyful hope.” : 

Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 





It is a question whether the incident of the ten lepers hap- 
pened during Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem, or on that 
journey which he had made six months earlier, at the feast of 
tabernacles. The evangelists tell us (Matt. 19:1, 2; Mark 
10: 1) that he crossed to the east of Jordan before his final 
visit to the Holy City, entering Judea by way of Jericho, 
after preaching in the towns and villages of Perea as he 
advanced. The incidents recorded in the chapters of St. 
Lake immediately preceding that of the lepers must, there- 
fore, it would seem, haye occurred in that region. But this 
chapter speaks of his having passed “through the midst of 
Samaria and Galilee,” on the way to the feast of tabernacles; 
that is, apparently, having traveled to it across the country, 








eastward, on the border line between these two provinces, so 
as to touch both at different parts of the rotfte, which, beyond 
the fords of the Jordan, would run southward. It would 
appear, therefore, as if the lepers met him on his earlier 
journey, rather than on his later. 

Leprosy was known among the Hebrews from very early 
times; for we are told that the hand of Moses was miade 
“leprous as snow,” by a miracle, while he was still serving 
Jethro, in Midian. Long before his day, indeed, the Hyksos, 
or shepherd race, who for five hundred years ruled over Egypt, 
and were of the same stock as the Jews, are denounced in an 
old papyrus as “the plague-stricken,” and as “ plague-men.” 
The Egyptian traditions of the exodus, moreover, asserts that 
it was simply the expulsion, by the Pharaoh, of “a leprous 
and unclean” community,—a sweeping accusation which only 
establishes the probability of leprosy being a Hebrew disease 
on the Nile. : 

That it was so is, besides, established by the care taken to 
exclude lepers from the camp (Num. 5: 2), and by the minute 
laws enacted respecting this terrible plague. That it still 
held its ground through Jewish history, is evident from many 
passages in the Old Testament; and our Lord tells us that 
there-were many lepers in Israel in the days of Elijah the 
prophet, while the Gospels show in only too many places 
how prevalent it was in the time of Christ himself. Nor has 
it ever died out from the country, as every one knows who 
visits Jerusalem. Men and women in every stage of living 
decay may be seen outside the walls, with a tin before them, 
into which the charitable cast their gifts; and there isa leper 
hospital, under the care of the Moravian brethren, where 
Christian love tends these outcasts through all their loath- 
some sufferings. A cure is unknown, Step by step rotten- 
ness of the whole system eats away part after part, till the 
grave comes as a relief. What the last stages imply, may be 
conceived from a petition addressed to Sir John Lawrence, 
when viceroy of India, by a poor victim to it, begging that 
his friends might be permitted to bury him alive, and thus 
deliver him from his misery. 

In the time of Christ, the rules laid down in the Law for 
lepers were in strict force. Their clothes, which were black, 
as if in mourning for death, were visibly rent, their heads 
bare and untrimmed; and they had to cover their mouths and 
call aloud, “ Unclean! unclean!” to warn any one who came 
near, and thus guard him from the defilement of a close 
approach. A leper could have no intercourse with his fellow- 
creatures other than lepers. Men spoke of him as like 
that “of whom the flesh is half consumed” when it is born 
(Num, 12: 12). 

As our Lord entered a Samaritan village, ten men, who 
had seen him coming, set themselves in his way, though at a 
good distance from the path, and began a piteous cry: “Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us!” A glance showed that they 
were lepers. Hopeless of cure by any human agency, and 
having doubtless heard of the wondrous recovery, through 
his mighty power, of many syffering from their dismal fate, 
they could not be silent. They had him in their presence 
now, and might never meet him again. Their only hope 
was in the urgent use of the passing opportunity. Their 
voices, therefore, rose in wailing entreaty, louder and louder, 
as he approached. To Christ, their disease must have been 
especially abhorrent as a vivid symbol of the uncleanness 
and living death of the soul by the leprosy of sin. It wasa 
counterpart, in its physical results, of the corruption of our 
nature till restored by the grace of God. He was ready, 
therefore, at all times, to heal those who were thus afflicted, 
if they showed a state of heart which gave an earnest that the 
cure of the body might lead to that of their higher nature. 

It was necessary, before a leper who had been cured was 
restored to society, that he should go to Jerusalem and sub- 
mit himself to an examination by the priestly officials ap- 
pointed for such cases, whose certificate that the disease was 
gone, and that the prescribed offerings had been paid, opened 
the gates of human intercourse once more to the restored one. 
Without directly commanding the leprosy to depart from the 
ten before him, Jesus told them to go forthwith and show 
themselves to the priests,—implying, of course, that before 
they reached the temple they would be fit to undergo the re- 
quired inspection, if their obedience to him showed a moral 
fitness for their receiving his favor. To start for Jerusalem 
while still leprous was a test of their confidence in him, 
though, it might be, only in his power as an agent of the in- 
visible powers of another world ; perhaps, as the rabbis 
alleged, only that of Beelzebub. Recognition of this kind was 
worthless, and even blasphemous. To see the hand of God 
in his miraculous beneficence would, on the other hand, lead 
to a spiritual as well as bodily restoration. 

They had gone only a short way when it was evident that 
their condition was being changed. Was it possible that the 
leprosy was passing away? There was no doubt of it! Each 
saw the color of health returning to his neighbor’s face, and 
felt the glow of geturning vigor in his own bosom! They 

were being healed while still only setting out! What man- 
ner of man could he be whose word was so mighty ! 

But, now, a striking illustration of the difference between 





some natures and others was te show itself, To have their 








flesh restored like that of a child might wel! have filled the 
hearts of all the ten with boundless gratitude to their bene- 
factor, and called forth the high praises of God from their 
lips. But, in nine out of the ten, there was no outward sign 
of such thoughts, It seemed as if they cared only for their 
own interests, and were anxious only to get the benefit of the 
wondrous cure by hurrying forward to the temple to be ex- 
amined and formally pronounced “clean.” With no thought 
but of selfishness, they would not spare the few minutes re- 
quired to return to Christ and tell him how deeply they felt 
his goodness. 

One, however, could not go on till he had first turned back 
to thank him to whom he owed so much. Overpowered with 
gratitude gnd wonder, he hurried towards our Lord, praising 
aloud the pitying mercy of God to such a poor creature, as 
he did so. Pressing on till he reached the great Healer, he 
was the next moment at his feet, in the lowliest prostration, to 
tell him by loving humility what his full heart could not put 
into words. His dress showed that he was a Samaritan; the 
others had been Jews. ‘“ Were not the ten cleansed?” asked 
Christ; “but where are the nine? Were there none found 
that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger?” 
Then came the cheering words: “Arise, and go thy way [to 
Jerusalem]: thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

The leprosy of the nine, it is to be presumed, though healed 
for the moment, was dependent for its permanent cure on its 
being accompanied, as in the case of the Samaritan, with an 
inner restoration of health to the soul. This shown to be 
wanting, it would strike back again on men who had thought 
only of themselves, and had neither given glory to God nor 
thanks to their benefactor. Of the ten, he only who rendered 
back the tribute of grateful love and thought of God and 
Christ rather than of himself, would finally receive the cer- 
tificate of an abiding cure. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In verse 11, the Revised Version’s marginal rendering “be- 
tween” is to be preferred, If we read “through the midst of,” 
why is Samaria, which is south of Galilee, named first? If 
Jesus traveled eastwards to the fords of the Jordan on his 
way to Jerusalem, along the borders of the two territories, 
he would have Samaria on his right and Galilee on his left, 
and the order of naming them is natural. .His purpose in 
taking that unusual route may have been to: come into con- 
tact with Samaritans and Jews simultaneously. At any rate, 
Luke sees in tlis passage a symbol of the universal aspect of 
his mission, as he sheds his beams on both sides, to the 
Samaritans on the one hand and the Galileans on the other. 
This admission of the heathen to the benefits of his love is 
one of the lessons of the present narrative. 

1. We note first the forlorn company and theircry. Misery 
makes strange companionships. A common wretchedness 
drove these lepers together, and extinguished national preja- 
dices and animosities, as wild animals, that prey on each 
other, will huddle together amicably on some little dry place 
in a flood. May there not also be in this group, whose lep- 
rosy united them, irrespective of differences, a hint of the 
common, sad unity in which common transgression binds all 
men, Jew or Gentile,—“for there is no difference: for all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God”? 

They stand afar off, like the publican in the temple, as the 
law required, and yet not so far but that their hoarse feeble 
voices (an accompaniment of leprosy) and Christ’s gentle 
words, which we cannot conceive of as shouted, were heard. 
Their cry indicates no very advanced recognition of his char- 
acter. They address him vaguely by his name and a title 
peculiar to Luke’s Gospel, which means much or little as may 
happen, and here probably meant very little. But, at 
all events, they think that he can cure them, and that is all 
they want of him, The poorest appeal to his loving pity and 
-power is never in vain. “ According to your faith, be it unto 
you.” Low thouglits! of him, low desires after low blessings 
from him, limit the possibilities of his gifts, but receive all 
which can be given, that they may be elevated and enlarged. 

2. We note the command which is a promise. The singular 
form of Christ’s answer had, no doubt, appropriateness to the 
spiritual needs of the lepers, and was mainly determined 
thereby. How wonderfully various are the ways in which 
Christ gave healing! He varied his mgthods that we might 
learn that he is tied to none. Sometimes he comes, soyné- 
times he heals from a distance; sometimes by touch, or by 
material vehicle, sometimes by a bare word, sometimes 
gradually, and sometimes at one stroke,—but always in the 
best way for the subject. Here the command tested, and it 
was hoped would strengthen, faith. It would take a good 
deal of confidence in him to set off to the priest, while the 
leprosy was as foul as ever. It would look a mad errand on 
which he was sending them. So their going showed that 
they trusted him. 

They had taken but a few steps, when, lo! they felt health 
returning, and their flesh came again as the flesh of a little 





child. What » magnificent manifestation of Christ’s power 
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thus to heal at a distance} What a lesson as to his suspend- 
ing our healing and many another gift on obedience! Often 
we desire benefits from him, and seem to get nothing but 
commands. But, if we obey the commands, we shall surely 
find unwonted strength stealing into our limbs, and old cor- 
ruptions relaxing their hold. 1t was a leper that began to do 
his bidding; it was a sound man that finished the journey. 
So it is always. If we would possess Christ’s gifts, let us 
keep his commandments. 

8. We*note the unthankfal nine and the grateful one. 
Clearly.they had not gone far on their way when they felt 
the cleansing. We cannot suppose that Jesus waited at the 
place to see what they would do, The nine. never so much 
as turn their heads to say “Thanks.” The one Samaritan 
feels that he must go back to unlade his heart of its thank- 
fulness, first to God and then to Jesus, Luke is especially 
interested in the fact that he was a Samaritan. He sees in 
the contrast of the nine Jews and him atype of the Jewish 
coldness and the heathen joyful faith. One in ten was a 
small proportion. 

Is the percentage of thankfulness higher among us? 

‘Barely the sin of ingratitude is all but universal, It has 
many causes and forms. We are ungrateful because we are 
so taken up with the gifts that we have no thoughts to spare 
for the giver, like dogs with a bone, or beggars who never 
heed the giving hand, but only the alms, We are ungrateful 
because we take God’s gift as a matter of course. It has al- 
ways been ours, it comes unbrokenly, and so, by his very assi- 
duity, he loses our admiration and thankfulness, We glide 
along the continuous line of rail, and never think how much 
we owe it. Ifa length or so of the track were pulled up, we 
should understand better. So sickness teaches the worth of 
health, and we are most aware of our blessings when they 
are gone. The sitting bird looks dull and brown, but its 
bright plumage shows as it takes its flight. We are ungrate- 
ful, too, because we trace our blessings to ourselves, and 
plume ourselves on our talent or business cleverness, our push 
or perseverance, our industry, or what not. Some warlike 
tribes worshiped the sword. We all burn incense to our own 
net, and rob God of praise by attributing success to ourselves. 

Some of us are ungrateful, because we lose the sense of our 
many mercies if we have a single sorrow. One little cloud 
will hide a sky full of blue, One barked and dead tree is 
more conspicuous than a forest, green and waving in full- 
foliaged beauty. The saddest example of ingratitude is the 
poverty of the thankfulness of those who are, in some meas- 
ure, thankful for God’s greatest gift. It is strange and melan- 
choly that Christians should love, and love so little; should 
be thankful, and so tepid in it; should exercise some, and so 
imperfect, surrender. None at all, or a great deal more, would 
be intelligible; but such thanks for such a gift as the average 
Christian brings are surely mysteriously incongruow, Was 
this all for which Jesus so lavishly expended his infinite 
love? Truly he sows much and reaps little. “What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
in it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?” Our ordinary 
gratitude should rather be named ingratitude, so miserably 
disproportioned is it to its occasion. 

4. We note the wonder, pain, and patience of Jesus. The 
Revised Version makes all our Lord's words questions, and 
that brings out still more forcibly the element of wonder in 
them. His threefold question expresses surprise. As we 
read elsewhere, he “marvelled” at unbelief and at the cen- 
turion’s faith, so here he wonders both at the ingratitude of 
the nine Jews and at the thankfulness of the one Samaritan. 
Our unthankfulness ,is the strangest thing in the world. 
Benefits are wont to melt men. But all Christ’s gifts do not 
avail to win love for him. Well may the prophet call on 
the heavens to be “astonished” at such a spectacle. Well 
may even He who knew what was in man be surprised at 
the depth of alienation which unthankfulness reveals, Does 
he wonder less at what he sees in us? 

There is sadness, too, in his questions. Unthankfulness 
smites a loving heart like the lash of a whip, or an icy wind 
blowing on a tropical flower. Never was heart so cut and 
bruised by it as was Christ’s. May it not be that still, amid 
the glory and joy of heaven, some shadow of the old sadness 
moves across his love as he sees our coldness? But no trace 


one that hath shall be given,” and we do not really “have” 
unless we gladly recognize that we have “received” from 
him. Thankfulness brings us closer to Jesus. 

The leper stood afar off when he cried for mercy, but he 
came close vo Christ’s feet when he thanked him for it, To 
be near Jesus is the highest blessing that the due sense of his 
mercies can bring. It is the parent of all other blessings. 
To live at his feet, and have our hearts penetrated by the 
continual consciousness of his working good for us and in us, 
is the heaven of heaven and the foretaste of heaven on earth. 
Thankfulness strengthens faith, which is the condition of 
receiving all blessings. Experience gives new confidence to 
trust. The leper’s prayer had some dim faith in it, but how 
much more and clearer faith had his thanks! When we see 
our past jn its true light as one long unbroken display of 
God’s love, it is not difficult to have the calm confidence that 
“tomorrow shall be as this day, and much more abundant.” 
Thankfulness for the past melts into faith for the future. 

Thankfulness impels to happy consecration and self-sur- 
render, and these are blessings and bring blessings. When, 
moved by the mercies of God, we yield ourselves to him in 
glad surrender, to be his utterly and forever, we have con- 
quered sorrow, doubt, fear, and all the gloomy shadows that 
selfishness casts over a life. Nothing is so blessed as to live 
in the sweet serenity of a continual sense of God’s continual 
gifts, and, for his dear love’s sake, to become living sacrifices. 
Duty changes its aspect, when it becomes the expression of 
thankfulness. Sorrows change their gloom, when they are 
accepted submissively and thankfully. All life is glorified, 
when the fire of God’s love kindles it into a whole burnt 
offering, “an odour of a sweet savour” to God himself. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
HALF BLESSED AND WHOLLY SAVED, 


Ten lepers had faith to be healed. One let his love grow, 
by worship, public confession, and praise, till he had faith to 
be wholly saved (v.19). Faith for healing in the presence 
of such a physician is good, but low. How much higher it has 
risen when the soul gives up all to the control of God! To lie 
down on the surgeon’s table at the hospital requires a faith that 
is feeble compared to what Christ desires. When there is any 
likelihood of success, he calls for and rewards “ great faith:” 
to Abraham, “Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest;” to the young man, “Go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor;” to every man, “ Lose life for me,” 

The rewards compare with the perfection of the trast. 
Abraham knew the highest joy and feeling of God,—the 
giving up of his son. What hundredfold Christ would have 
weighed out to the young man, we cannot tell. Eternal life 
is given to every one who gives up the life that now is. 
Great blessings deserve and demand great faith. 

The means of faith-culture and growth are indicated (vs. 
15, 16): 

1. Going to God. 

2. Glorifying him on the way, even with his utmost shouts. 
He not only wished 

“Oh that the world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace,” 
but he was doing his best to make the world know their 
glorious manifestation in him. What a shouting Christian 
he was! 

8. He worshiped, and geve God thanks. 

All this accords with our laws of being, our constitutional 
traits. Any man’s faith can be made to grow in the same 
way. And even after Christ has done as much as to heal a 
leper, he has greater blessings waiting for e greater faith. 
In all a man’s swamps he can make the gorgeous lotus bloom, 
in all his barren rocks gold may abound. 

Bucharest, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There met him ten men that were lepers, which stood afar off 
(v.12). Leprosy was counted a type of sin. Lepers were, 
therefore, looked upon as peculiarly defiled by sin, and must 








of anger blends with the pain, nor does he withdraw the 
blessing. It would have been deserved punishment if the 
leprosy had come back totheingrates. But he does not recall 
his gifts, because they are selfishly enjoyed, without thought 
of him. If he stripped us of all for which we are not thank- 
ful, how naked and shivering we should all stand! 


5. We note the larger blessings given to the thankful heart. | 
The faith, which our Lord recognizes in the Samaritan, is | 


something deeper than the confidence in his healing power 
which the leper had at first, and the effect attributed to it 
(“hath made thee whole,” or “saved thee”) is surely some- 
thing more than bodily cleansing. That is to say, the thank- 


fulness that brought him back was rewarded with deeper | 


insight into Christ’s preciousness, and with new gifts of bet- 
ter healing, So it always is. Thankful reception of what 
we have is the sure way to increase our store. 





“ Unto every 


stand afar off from those who were not thus defiled, There 
is a great gulf fixed, even in this life, between the clean and 
the unclean, the impure and the holy. The consciousness of 
defilement causes one with polluted hands or heart to stand 
off from one who is unsullied. It is a sense of guilt which 
causes the child who has done wrong to hang his head with 
shame, and to shrink from the very glance of his loving 
father or mother. It isa recognition of their moral inferiority 
which makes men awkward or embarrassed in the presence 
of their nobler and purer fellow-beings. In yielding to sin, 
a man not only separates himself from God, but he separates 
himself from the equal companionship of the godly. With- 
out holiness, no man can see the Lord, Without holiness no 
| man can share the fellowships and the friendships of the best 





| of the Lord’s people. 


And they lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have 


merey on ws (v. 13). It requires very little religion to make 
one ory out for help. Men who never think of God at any 
other time are quick to call on him in sudden danger, in 
helpless need, or in crushing sorrow. 
“* There is no God,’ the foolish saith ; 
But none, ‘ There is no sorrow.’ 
And nature oft the ory of faith 
In bitter need will borrow. 
Eyes which the preacher could not school 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And hearts say ‘God be pitiful!’ 
Which ne’er said ‘ God be praised!’ ” 
He said unto them, Go.... And... as they went, they were 
cleansed (v.14). There is no surer way of getting a blessing - 
than by doing as the Lord tells us todo. It may seem very 
unreasonable to start for the priest’s, to arrange for a cere- 
monial cleansing, while yet there are no signs of cure to the 
leper; Or to move forward when the Red Sea stretches athwart, 
one’s path; or to give the last handful of meal to a stranger, 
while one’s child is famishing for bread; but, after all, noth- 
ing in the world is more unreasonable than to suppose that 
one can be in any way the gainer by refusing obedience to 
the commands of God. The path of duty is alone the path 
of safety. If aman is in an unholy business, he ought to quit 
it, If he has to choose between dishonesty and apparent 
ruin, let him be honest, and brave the risk. If he has been 
guilty of a great wrong, it is his duty to make confession and 
reparation at every seeming cost. When he is providentially 
called on to nurse the sick in time of pestilence, to give to 
the poor out of his straitened means, to assist in a new enter- 
prise for good while he counts himself already overburdened, 
—his duty clearly is to obey the providential call, and meet 
the consequences, There are a great many times in the 
experience of a child of God when there is nothing for him 
to do but to shut his eyes to apparent results, and to start out 
in the way of duty at the Lord’s word, “Go.” When a man 
does this, he is far more likely to find health and help, and 
every needed good, than he would be in any other path—as 
he goes, he is cleansed and cured. s 
One of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, ... 
giving him thanks (vs. 15,16). There is a great deal more of 
explicitness in prayer than in praise. Not only do many ery 
out to God for mercy who never lift their voices to him in 
thanksgiving, but, even of those who are accustomed to both 
praise and prayer, few are as careful to thank God for each 
answer to their petitions as they are to offer petitions accord- 
ing to their need. Men will pray God particularly to keep 
them in safety as they start on a journey. They do not 
always thank him specifically for having preserved them 
when they are back at their homes again. They will pray 
in the morning for guidance in their business, for relief from 
pain, for strength against special temptation, for a blessing on 
this and that loved one, and so for a score of things whieh 
they greatly desire. When night comes, they are more likely 
to have a new batch of special petitions to occupy the hour of 
prayer, than a host of special thanks for the answers to their 
prayers of the morning. ‘his is not right. Specific thanks 
are as much a duty as specific prayers. Blessings are not to 
be acknowledged in a lump, any more than they are to be 
prayed for ina lump. Anything which is worth naming in 
a prayer is worth naming in praise. If God sees it worth 
while to grant a particular blessing in answer to special 
prayer, a man ought to see it worth while to thank God for 
his goodness in so doing. It would startle many a Christian 
if he should note down all his specific petitions for a singie 
month, and then check off those which had been granted, but 
which he had not yet given thanks for. He would perhaps 
find that more than ten blessings had been granted for every 
one which he had acknowledged. 
Thy faith hath made thee whole (v.19). Even without faith 
a man may have large benefits from obedience. Honesty in 
business brings its sure reward in the line of business. Parity 
of life advantages a man all through life. Truthfalness, 
kindly speech, filial affection, temperance, Sabbath obser- 
vance, church attendance, each and all are in the line of duty, 
and are so far approved of God. But these incidental benefits 
from well doing do not constitute the greatest of blessings. 
That comes only through faith—a faith which is all-inclusive, 
which makes a man as ready to praise as to pray, which 
brings him to Jesus in gratitude as well as in need, which 
prompts him to obedience in the least thing as in the 
greatest, and which influences him to be a Christian disciple 
in health as in sickness, in prosperity as in adversity. It is 
one thing to gain bodily health and temporal benefits through 
obedience to a single command of our Lord. It is quite an- 
other thing to have wholeness of soul through faith in Jesus 
Christ as our personal and all-sufficient Saviour. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Draw out the facts, which in this lesson are most interest- 
ing. One day the Master was drawing near to a village, . 





when, on ite outskirts, ten men met him. They were all 
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lepers, and therefore incurable. They did not venture to 
come near him; for that was forbidden to lepers. So, stand- 
ing afar off, they lifted up their voices, and began to cry : 
“ Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” Jesus took pity on 
them, and answered, “Go, shew yourselves to the priests.” 
They understood at once his meaning, and started for the 
priests, who were officially to declare that they had been 
cleansed. Then, at some place on the road,—we are not told 
where,—they all discovered that they had been healed. 
What a moment that must have been in their experience, 
when.they realized that they were perfectly well! Who was 
it who first discovered that his disease had departed, and that 
his skin was as smooth as that of a little child? It must 
have almost overwhelmed them as they realized that now 
they could again mingle with men, and go to their homes as 
they had been wont to do years ago! 

Now let the teacher go on to draw out the teachings of this 
miracle. This can be done by calling attention to the lepers 
more in detail. See them now, as they come near to the 
blessed Master. They are all alike in one particular; that 
is, in their need. All need the same thing; namely, healing. 
They all need it in about the same degree; for they are all 
lepers, and doomed to die at no very distant day. They are 
also all beyond the help of any earthly physician; for the 
disease that they had was utterly incurable. All that they 

he could do, was patiently to wait for the summons of death. 
Their common need was that which had made them com- 
panions in misery for years past, 

Then, they were all together in their prayer to the Master. 
They all lifted up their voices, and prayed for relief. There 
Was no dissentient voice among them, They all felt that 
they needed the same thing. 

Farther, they were all still together in their obedience to 
the command of the Master. When he said “ Go shew your- 
selves unto the priests,” there was not one of them who declined 
to obey. Together they had come to him, and together they 
left him, at his word. 

Again, they were still together in their cleansing. There 
was no exception to the healing power that he exerted in 
their behalf. All, all, were cleansed in equal degree. Now 
what a blessed thing it would have been had they remained 
together in their next experience! But just at this point 

' they parted company; for one of them, as soon as he saw 

that he was cleansed, turned back, and, coming to Jesus, with 
a loud voice began to give thanks for the blessing that he 
had received. This man was a Samaritan, from which state- 
ment we infer that the other nine were Jews. But just as 
this man rushed back, filled with gratitude, so the others 
rushed away, filled with joy, no doubt, but with no grati- 
tude in their hearts to Him who had bestowed on them 
this great blessing. This filled the heart of the Saviour 
with sadness; for he felt keenly the ingratitude of those to 
whom he had given what no earthly power was able to 
bestow. Quick enough had they been to beg for what they 
wanted, but utterly forgetful to give thanks for what they 
had received. 

Are there any people in the world to-day who are like the 
nine,—people who never take the trouble to say “Thank 
you” for whiat they have received? Assuredly ; for does not 
God give daily to all men of his bounty? Are there no men 
who, while they lie on their backs in pain, pray most earnestly 
for health, and then, when health comes, go away and forget 
what they promised while they were sick? Our own ex- 
perience forbids us to believe that all men are like the one 
who went back to give thanks for the benefits enjoyed. If 
any one will take the trouble to read the One Hundred and 
Seventh Psalm, he will find that the Psalmist says over and 
over, “Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works unto the children of men.” He 
there gives many instances in which God has delivered men, 
and adds after each, “Oh, that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness.” From this I judge that men in his days were 
as ungrateful as they are in our times, Let the teacher try 
hard to arouse a sense of the baseness of ingratitude in the 
minds of his scholars; for it is a sin that we are ali guilty of 
at times. See, even the brute creation will teach usa lesson 
in this respect ; for if you give a hungry dog a piece of bread, 
he will wag his tail, which is his way of saying “ Thank 
you.” If you treat a horse kindly, he will show his liking 
for you. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but it is reserved for the highest of God’s 
creatures to show the basest ingratitude. Where there are 
a thousand people who are restored to health, there are 
only a few who are grateful to God for the blessing of 
renewed health. 

We have now learned one lesson from the Samaritan. Let 
us go on, and learn another from the action of the ten men 
“together. Jesus said to them, “Go shew yourselves unto the 
priests.” And the story reads, that, as they went, they were 
cleansed. Had they refused to go, and insisted on waiting 
for some improvement to take place before they started, do 
you suppgse that they ever would have been cleansed? No; 
it was their obedience that brought to them the coveted 
blessing. In this there is a great lesson for us. When we go 
to the Master for pardon, he bids us believe in him, and go 






























































































































































































our way in the line of Christian duty. Yet there are many 
of us who seek salvation who are not willing to “Go.” Such 
persons want to stay until they have some great experience 
of healing, and then they think that they will start. This is 
wrong; for it is not the way in which the Master works with 
them. If you want to be a follower of the Lord, trust in him 
to pardon your sins, and then at once go about the very next 
duty to which he sends you. Be assured that he will be with 
you, to give you the strength that you need; and you will 
find that, as you go to the work to which he sends you, you 
will feel that you have been cleansed. Do not wait for feel- 
ing, but go to work, and let the feeling take care of itself. 
In obedience comes the cleansing; and that is all that you 
want or need. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Lepers.— What were some of the diseases that Jesus cured? 
What did he do for the blind? forthedeaf? He cured fevers 
and sickness of all kinds for all who asked, or for those who 
were brought to him. There was one disease, quite common 
in those countries, for which there had never been a certain 
cure. It was called “leprosy,” and those who had it were 
called “lepers.” They were not permitted to live in towns 
or villages with other people. The law required that as soon 
as it was known that a ferson really had leprosy, he must 
leave his family and home, and live outside the walls of the 
city. Lepers were obliged to give warning if any one came 
near them,—to cry out, ‘‘ Unclean, unclean,”—so that no one 
should touch them or come close to them. It was a dreadful 
disease. Those who had it might suffer for years; sometimes 
they would lose a finger, a foot, or hand, or become blind; 
but to have leprosy was to know that death was slowly but 
surely coming. In all the Bible, the stories of leprosy in the 
body are pictures of sin in the soul. 

As you learn the story of to-day, see in how many ways 
you can see the lessons of the misery of sin, and how it can 
be cured. 

Can the soul live in peace and joy forever, unless sin has 
been forgiven ? 

Ten Lepers.—As Jesus went to Jerusalem for the last time 
with his disciples, he walked through Samaria and Galilee. 
(Show on map.) As they came near a certain village, they 
saw another company of men who looked ragged and weary 
and hopeless. They were all together, standing as near the 
walls of the village as they dared; for they were ten lepers. 
They saw Jesus and his companions, but stood “ afar off,” for 
they dared not come nearer than the law allowed. They 
knew Jesus when they saw him, for, outcasts as they were, 
they had heard of his works of pity and help. 

Ten Oried for Mercy.—They all called out to Jesus,—called 
him by name, and prayed, “Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
us.” They did not wait for him to speak to them; they felt 
their misery, and that there wes no help or cure unless Jesus 
helped, and that, if he pitied them, he had the power to cure. 
Is it so with a heart full of sin? Will any ever cry to Jesus 


of sin and need of pardon? Will they ask Jesus to forgive, 
unless they know his love to welcome a returning sinner, and 
his power to take every sin away? 

Ten were Cleansed.—Ag soon as they cried, Jesus saw and 
answered. He did not wait to get close enough to lay his 
hands on them, as he did once before to a despised leper, who 
said, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” Jesus gave 
them a command: “Go to the priest.” Jesus kept all the 
Jewish laws. If a leper was cured, as sometimes, before it 
seemed certain leprosy, he should go to the priest, who 
made an offering for him; and the priest should say that 
he was clean. Without asking any questions, who they 
were, where their homes, how long they had been lepers, 
without choosing some and slighting others, Jesus said alike 
to all that they should go to the priest, as men would do 
who had been cured. 

Ten Obeyed.—As they walked, they felt new life; their 
steps were quicker, the old feeling of strength and health 
came back; they knew, every one of the ten, that they were 
cured. “They were cleansed,” the story says; for leprosy is 
so vile a disease that one cured might well feel that he was 
clean. David prayed, “Cleanse me from my sin.” Do you 
remember the “ snow-prayer” ? 

One Gave Thanks.—One man of all the ten turned back 
from going to the priest, to give thanks. He knew who had 
cared him. Did the others know too? Had he been a worse 
leper than they? Was he any more certainly cured? There 
was no difference; they had all been healed by Jesus the 
great Physician, who was so able and so compassionate. But 
he knew the Lord as Jesus the Christ; for he glorified, praised 
God, as he gave his glad thanks. He fell down upon the 
ground, upon his face, to show the praise and gratitude of 
his heart. Only one of the cured ten stopped on the way 
to the priest to thank the Giver of the new life for the joy 
of a perfect cure. Who was this one thankful one? Nine 





for forgiveness and help, unless they feel the wretchedness |_ 





were Jews, taught in all the laws of Moses,—how to worship 
the true God and obey his commandments,—and yet they 
went away with never a word of gratitude; for this man, a 
Samaritan, one hated by the Jews, was the only grateful one 
of the ten. 

Where are the Nine ?—That was the question Jesus asked. 
“Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine?” 
Were they not glad to be cured, to be free to go to their 
homes and friends, no longer outcasts? Yet they accepted 
the cure, and, without a word of thanks, went their ways. 
Jesus sadly said, “There are not found that returned to give 
glory to God, save this stranger.” 

Faith in Jesus Christ.—Jesus accepted the man’s praise. 
The thankful one was not only cured of leprosy, but his soul 
was made whole, filled with the new life that the love of God 
could give him. As he lay worshiping him, Jesus said, 
“ Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole.” He 
believed in Jesus as his Saviour and his Lord. Are there 
any as unthankful as the nine lepers, with never a word of 
thanks for blessings? 

Do you count your mercies every day, and give grateful 
thanks for them? Could you count them all, if you tried? ° 
When you pray, is it only begging God for more blessings, 
or do you tell him how you love and praise him for all you 
have already? If you cannot count them all, or thank him 
for the blessings of your body and your daily life, can you 
praise him enough for all the gifts and blessings for your soul ? 
Do you thank Jesus that he cured the ten lepers, and so 
taught us that he can, cure the leprosy of sin? Do you thank 
him for the story of the unthankful nine, which warns us 
against such ingratitude? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
CaNon OF DURHAM. 


“Tere Met Him Ten . .. Lepers.”—Nothing in the 
East has remained more unchanged and stereotyped, from the 
earliest times, than the treatment, the ways and manners, of 
the lepers, That dread disease, which is said to have been 
introduced into Western Europe from Syria in the eighth 
century, and wus a scourge for several centuries (though it 
seeméd to have died out until its recent sporadic appearance), 
never intermitted its virulence in Palestine. To each succes- 
sive race—Jew, Syrian, Turkoman, and Arab alike—it has 
descended as a curse, dreaded, shunned, and counted a heayen- 
sent visitation by all alike. The introduction of the Moslem 
creed has done anything but mollify the social isolation and 
jealousies of jarring faiths.. Jew, Christian, Mohammedan, 
stand as angrily apart as did ever Jew and Samaritan two 
thousand years ago. But there is one exception. The old 
proverb says “Adversity makes strange bedfellows.” And 
thus we find that as, while the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans, yet a Samaritan leper was in the same band with 
his Jewish fellow-sufferers, so Jewish, Moslem, and Christian 
victims of the fell disease herd together in the same cluster 
of hovels outside any town or village of Central Palestine 
to-day. 

“THROUGH THE Mipst oF SAMARIA AND GALILEE.”—It 
may be 2 merely accidental coincidence, but it is worthy of 
notice, that all the places where our Lord is stated to have 
met with lepers are in the central districts of Samaria and 
Galilee. On this occasion, as he went up to Jerusalem, we 
are told he passed through Samaria and Galilee. Whether 
we explain this in topographical sequence, that, going from 
the city Ephraim, to which he had ‘withdrawn, he went 
northward into Perea and thence descended to Jerusalem, or 
that he came southward first through Galilee and then 
through Samaria, is immaterial. In either case, the village 
where the lepers met him was in this central region. Now 
it is just in this district that, to this day, we find the colonies 
of lepers most numerous. On the coast line there are few; 
in the southern desert regions, none; nor have I ever met 
with them in the wide eastern district south of Damascus, 
But no towns and few large villages in the central region are 
without the little lazar colony, the denizens of which sit by 
the roadside all day, crying aloud for help, and lifting up 
their voices as they hear or see each traveler approach. 
Samaria, Nablous, Tibneh, Jenin, Tubas, Talluseh, and many 
other places, have the leper huts clinging to the outside of 
the walls, or beyond the circle of the village hovels. At the 
entrance of some one of these villages was he met by the un- 
happy colony, as any traveler might be met to-day. It seems 
as though the curse of leprosy had continued to overshadow 
those districts specially. 

“Wuicu Stoop Arar Orr.” —It is quite certain that the 
isolation of the lepers was simply in accordance with the law, 
and not from any dread of contagion from casual con- 
tact. At this day there is no such fear, yet the isolation 
is maintained. So far were the severest restrictions relaxed, 
in New Testament times, that the Talmud gives special direc- 
tions for the admission of sufferers to the services of the syna- 
gogue. For the leper, grates or bounds are to be made, ten 
hands high and four cubits broad. Within these he stands; 
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but he must enter the first, and depart 
should be defiled that stand in the synagogue, Even in the 
Temple lepers were admitted to the Court of the Gentiles ; 
that is, to the part which was open to the uncircumcised and 
to those under ceremonial uncleanness. And though the 
leper was not permitted to enter a city, yet he was not, by 
the rabbis, shut out from the villages, on the quaint ground 
that, by the law of Moses, he was not to enter “the camp of 
Israel” And the camp of Israel was represented, after the 
conquest, by every city that had been walled from the time 
of Joshua. For, said they, Joshua sanctified the walled 
cities with the holiness that was ascribed to the camp of 
Israel; but he did not so to the rest of the land, nor the 
cities that had no walls. 


The Oollege, Durham, England. 
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“ As THEY WENT, THEY WERE CLEANSED.” 


RY. 
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OMMAND. 
WHATSOEVER HE SAITH UNTO YOU, DO IT. 


TE |ON 


URE. 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Where are the nine ? ” 

“ Oh, bless the Lord, my soul!” 

“ Awake, my soul! in joyful lays.” 

“ There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
“ What can wash away my etain?” 

* Whiter than snow.” 

“ Just as I am.” 

“ Every day will I bless thee.” 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


Our Saviour is quite as ready to grant a blessing, as men 
are to seek it; but men are not as ready to give thanks for a 
favor received, as they are to ask for it when they feel their 
need. This is the twofold teaching of the lesson story, 
“Men are not always ready to pray. So long as they have 
all that they wish for, and are prospered in their doings, they 
are likely to forget their dependence on God for all that they 
have and are. But when: they find themselves in sudden 
peril, or in bitter need, or in dire extremity, then ghey cry 
aloud to God for help, as their only hope. Sooner or later 
every soul must pray, “O thou that hearest prayer! unto thee 
shall all flesh come.” ' 

And God is waiting to answer the prayers of the needy. 
The greater the need, the more pleased is God that the need 
is recognized. Even though one be foul as an outcast leper, 
his first heart-cry for mercy is sure to bring the response, 
“Go, as one who is already cleansed.” If ten cry out at 
once, the same assuring message goes alike to all ten. 

How strange it is that those who receive all that they ask 
for in their need, are generally go ungrateful! It would seem 
as if the man who was reseued from a watery grave, or was 
brought out from a burning building, or was caught up from 
the track before a locomotive, or was nursed to health from 
a bed of sickness, or was lifted from poverty to wealth, by the 
loving. ministry of another, would at least speak a word of 
hearty thanks to his deliverer. But ingratitude is as common 
as it is unnatural. Not more ‘than one in ten seems to feel 
the sway of gratitude. 

To him who is grateful, a new blessing comes. His cry of 
need brought him help from the Saviour; his words of loving 
thanks bring him close to the very heart of that Saviour. 
All of us have a sense of need, and may well cry out 40 Jesus 
for help. If we will be grateful according to the blessings 
conferred on us, we shall have the greatest of all blessings, in 
a loving oneness with Him whom we trust, 


ADDED POINTS. 


Even when our minds are fixed on a point toward which 
we are hasteuing, it is possible for us to do some act of loving 
ministry to those whom we meet on the way. He who is 
going on a foreign mission may scatter blessings along his 
pathway thitherward. 

There is no such state as hopelessness to him who will have 
hope. He who realizes the power and the love of Jesus, will 
call to him for help even in his uttermost helplessness. 

It is while we are doing what God tells us to do, that God’s 
better blessings come to us. If we stand waiting for our last 
blessing, we shall miss our first one. . 

He who feels grateful, and shows his gratitude, is sure to 
be an exception among his fellows. But it is well to seem 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
‘readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
persofial letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Liditor.] 





THE CHARACTER AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS.* 

To the readers of The Sunday School Times, Dr. 
Broadus, of Louisville, Kentucky, needs no introduction. 
They will be prepared to welcome a small volume from 
his pen, which he himself regards as “ the fruit of life- 
time studies,” prepared with his best exertions. It con- 
tains three lectures, delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Johns Hopkins University, 
upon that theme of unfailing interest, the character, 
teachings, and works of Jesus of Nazareth. The tone is 
purposely apologetic. The author seeks to convince by 
historical argument calmly stated, rather than to edify 
believers by fervid appeals. 

In the first lecture the character of Jesus is depicted, 
with the previous confession on the part of the author 
that no human words can adequately describe him. Yet 
an attempt is made to set forth some of “ the circum- 
stances of his self-manifestation, and the more easily 
apprehended traits of his character” (p. 11). The fault- 
less perfection is indicated, and the calm historical sur- 
vey closes with this sentence: “ And for us all, however 
mature and instructed, it would assuredly be the best 
fruit of the historical spirit, the summit of true philoso- 
phy, the crown of all culture, to read afresh these gospel 
records with the simplicity of a little child, and learn to 
love and confide in Jesus” (pp. 35, 36). 

The second lecture shows how religion and ethics are 
inseparably connected in the teachings of Jesus. Not 
divorced, as in paganism, where ethics do not follow 
religion, nor as in some modern schools of thought that 
attempt to Toster ethics without religion. The sinfulness 
of men is assumed in our Lord’s teachings, which, more- 
over, derive unique authority from his character. The 
author candidly discusses the question of the originality 
of the ethics of Jesus, showing how little he was in- 
debted to other teachers. He remarks that these teach- 
ings do not give rules, but set forth principles, showing 
how their alleged unpracticalness is due to regarding 
them as rules. The motive urged is clearly shown, and 
the mistake in regard to the supposed communism of the 
early disciples is dwelt upon. The closing thought 
considers the impossibility of living up to the Sermon 
on the Mount without the spiritual help of Him who 
taught there. 

The last lecture is even more distinctly apologetic. 
It answers some of the common objections to the miracles 
narrated in the Gospels, then marshals the historical 
evidence in masterly fashion. The treatment is that 


again and again, to prominent Congregational, Baptist, 
or other Trinitarian ministers. His literary tastes were 
also refined; and one could have foretold that the hymn- 
and tune- book which he left nearly ready for the press 
would be comprehensive in scope and choice in selection. 
It omits, for doctrinal reasons, some hymns that most 
Christians love, and in a few cases, carefully specified, 
parts of well-known hymns are likewise left out, But 
the insertions are such as to be welcome to almost all 
deyout Christians, and in catholicity the volume is not 
undeserving of its name, Hymns of the Church Universal, 
There is no tendency to magnify the deserts of Unitarian 
writers; Longfellow and Bryant are unrepresented, and 
Holmes has but two hymns, while Watts has fifty, and 
the Wesleys fifty-two. The same comprehensiveness is 
shown in the tunes, for which the editor's brother, the 
organist Arthur Foote, is responsible. The most con- 
spicuous composers are the Anglicans Barnby and Dykes, 
and their fellows in composition are largely represented; 
yet Lowell Mason, Oliver, and the old standards of the 
American, English, and German churches, are by no 
means crowded into a corner. On the whole, it would 
be hard to find a tune-book better combining high taste 
and singableness, or more wisely uniting the old and the 
new, Federal Street and Nicwa. The conspicuous omis- 
sions are of the Gospel Hymns class of melodies, and of 
the Bradbury school. A meritorious feature is the low- 
ering of the pitch of many of the tunes designed for con- 
gregational use; and a very unwelcome one is the addi- 
tion of “Amen” to every tune. Save at the end of 
prayers or ascriptions, the word is out of place, and 
sometimes its effect is grotesque. Ata time when the 
Episcopalians are thinking of restricting its use to preca- 
tory hymns, it is unfortunate that others should be 
introducing it. Altogether, however, this hymnal is one 
which may well be studied by those seeking a collection 
of words and tunes which shall be high without being 
impracticable, In doctrine and in literary and musical 
editorship it may have “left undone that which it ought 
to have done,” but it has seldom “ done that which it ought 
not to have done.” (83 6 inches, half rqan, pp. ix, 392, 
Boston: John Wilson and Son. Price, $1.50.) 


One of the best of recent biographies was Thomag 
Hughes’s life of David Livingstone, in the English Men 
of Action’ series. Its insight into the character of the 
subject, not less than its grace of style and its admirable 
perspective, made it altogether the best popular life of 
the great predecessor of Stanley, the African hero of the 
day. There is a certain similarity between the character 
of Livingstone and that of Sir Henry Havelock; for 
both were men of energy, self-reliance, discretion, cour- 
age, and Christian devotion. It is proper, then, that a 
life of Havelock should be added to the same useful 
library of biographies to Which Mr. Hughes contributed 
his story of the career of the African missionary and 
pioneer of civilization in the Datk Continent. Its writer 
is Archibald Forbes, a well-known and alert English 
newspaper correspondent and lecturer. The tale of 
Havelock’s career is told vigorously and sympathetically, 
yet without exaggeration or carelessness of statement. 
The frontispiece, like previous portraits in the series, is 
an interesting and unfamiliar woodcut, remarkably well 
engraved._—Mention may briefly be made, in this place, 
of a recent contribution to the list of books descriptive of 





now usual in dealing with this question: the undoubted 
genuineness of four Epistles of Paul, hexce the certainty 
that Paul believed:in the resurrection; the corrobora- 
tive evidence ; and the abundant testimony—some quite 
recently discovered—to the early date of the four Gos- 
pels. Dr. Broadus does not accept any one of the many 
theories respecting the Synoptic Gospels that imply 
inter-dependence. Near the close of his compact argu- 
ment, he refers to the “sublime egotism when Jesus Christ 
says, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life. Noone 
cometh unto the Father but through me.’” If any one 
is troubled with intellectual doubt respecting the Gos- 
pels, this little volume may prove very helpful. Most 
Sunday-school teachers would profit from a perusal of 
it, since thus they would be better equipped to meet 
objectors. 





The late Rev. Henry W. Foote, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, occupied a somewhat individual position 
among Unitarians. His liturgical tastes and devotional 
spirit allied him with the more liberal Episcopalians on 
the one hand; while, on the other, his comparatively 
conservative doctrinal views led him to open his pulpit, 





tian Association of Johns Hopkins University. 
D.D., LL.D., President of the thern 





eccentric in thie matter. The man who does right can afford 
to be in a minority. 


ya inches, cloth, pp. 105. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
, 75 cents. . 


* Jesus of Nazareth. Three lectures before the Young Men’s Chris- 
By John A. Broadus, | : ‘ 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Magazine, made up of poems and prose urticles by Ox- 


the great Asiatic empire with which Havelock’s name is 
chiefly associated. The new edition of the late Captain 
James Forsyth’s Highlands of Central India is all the 
more instructive because its theme isso unfamiliar. Not 
much has been known, until recent years, of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the central-Indian plateau, concern- 
| ing whom the earliest Aryan literature romanced in 
occasional untrustworthy passages. The author wrote 
from experience, in a plain and straightforward soldierly 
fashion; and, though hunting adventures and natural 
history fill a large part of his pages, he gives considerable 
space to accounts of the debased inhabitants of the terri- 
tory visited. Besotted drunkenness is their prevalent 
vice; but it is made apparent that something nearer a 
semblance of right living is to be hoped for in the future, 
Some progress has been made toward decency, and more 
must come. Captain Forsyth’s book is illustrated by a 
| few woodcuts and some rather good lithographs in color. 
| (Havelock, 7} 54 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 223. London 
and New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 60 











| cents.—The Highlands of Central India. 9X6 inches, 


| cloth, illustrated, and with maps, pp. xi, 475. London; 
Chapman and Hall.) _ 


The handsome volume entitled Echoes from the Oxford 


ford undergraduates, is interesting as showing the aver+ 
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age literary tastes and capacities of English collegians, 
as compared with American. Examining these pieces, 
as over against the verse contained in such representative 
American collections as Williams Verses, Dartmouth 
Lyrics, Yale Lyrics, or Verses from the Harvard Advo- 
cate, one is struck by the lack of evidences of much 
original thought or observation on the part of the young 
Oxford bards.: Our collegians versify at least some 
pretty conceit of their own, some new form of compli- 
ment, some little result of reflection, or sentiment, or 
youthful experience; while, best of all, occasionally 
comes a modest but genuine lyric of nature or human 
nature, for the like of which one searches in vain in the 
Oxford book. But the latter contains some Greek and 
Latin humorous verse of a very clever and neatly turned 
sort, which, it is safe to say, no American collegians (and 
not many professors) could by any possibility produce. 
There are, too, several capital parodies of modern 
writers, including Browning, Tennyson, Whitman, Bret 
Harte, and Andrew Lang; and a prose parody of Plato, 
which makes delicious fun of the very spirit of the great 
original. Even Chaucer is admirably. reproduced in 
externals. Altogether, the English and American colle- 
gians seem to be following the Emersonian maxim: 
“Every man to his chosen work,”—though, in origi- 
nality, the American tone seems the more promising of 
literary results by and by. But it slrould not be for- 
gotten that the lighter undergraduate periodical is a 
comparatively recent development in England, where 
the collegians are at least avoiding the mistake made by 
American Sophomores fifty years ago,—that of trying to 
rival the heaviest essayists and the most bathetic poets. 
(84 X 6 inches, half vellum, pp. viii, 180. Oxford: 116 
High Street; London: Henry Frowde. Price, $2.00.) 


It is a pleasant sign of the re-unification of the nation 
that an ex-Confederate soldier, Mr. George C. Eggleston 
of the New York Commercial Advertiser, should edit an 
impartial collection of American War Ballads, in the Put- 
nams’ pretty new blue-and-gold series of some classics 
or miscellanies of literature. With ample materials at 
hand, at this late day, Mr. Eggleston has well done his 
modest task; and while omissions and insertions, in 
every work like this, depend upon one man’s taste, and 
cannot please everybody, it may fairly be said that this 
collection is as good as any of its predecessors. Wars 
seldom produce much good poetry; but the few really 
permanent lyrics of loyalty are so true and stirring that 
they go far to excuse the large percentage of ephemeral 
or valueless ‘‘ verse of occasion” whereby they must, per- 
force, be padded into trig volumes. All the really great 
war ballads of all the world could be printed in a hun- 
dred pages. (2 vols., 5} 4} inches, cloth, pp. vi, 226; v, 
276. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 


The fields of travel, even those near home, are by no 
means exhausted. New eyes discover new scenes, and 
fresh books must constantly be added to the necessarily 
transient literature of local observation and description. 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, of New Orleans, brings to his 
accounts of Zwo Years in the French West Indies a sym- 
pathetic nature and a knowledge of similar characters 
and environments, which he has gained among the 
creoles or blacks of Louisiana. He has, too, the sensi- 
tiveness of a minor poet and romancer ; and his pictures 
and sketches, chiefly of Martinique, present to Northern 
readers a vivid idea of the people, social and religious 
eustoms, political situation, and climate, of a foreign 
region at the very gates of this English-speaking Ameri- 
can nation. The accompanying pictures are additions 
to the instructiveness of the text. (7353 inches, cloth, 
pp. iv, 431. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
$2.00.) 


Readers in the United States may well take a friendly 
interest in the literature, whether French or English, 
produced in Canada, even though they cannot share the 
enthusiastic hopes which it arouses in some patriotic 
minds. Mr. W. D. Lighthall’s Songs of the Great Dominion 
is an interesting collection of Canadian verse in English, 
with some attention to the Quebec poets of French 
descent. The inclusiveness of the book is more notice- 
able than any rigid method of editorial selection ; but a 
similar remark might be made, with greater force, con- 


cerning such larger “ anthologies” as are devoted exclu- 


sively to the songsters of single states such as Maine and 
New Hampshire. Some of Mr. Lighthall’s bards, such 
as Charles G. D. Roberts, A. Lampman, William Wye 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Mississippi, state, at Vicksburg.............:0:0000 ssssseees August 5, 6 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia................s00s cesses ceereeees August 15-18 
Kentucky, state, at Georgetowl......cc...s++ ereeeeeee August 26-28 
Maine, state, at Waterville...............-sc0nsseseseeeee October 14-16 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ ...0.s0000 cessor December 2-4 





“HIGHER RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.” 


BY THE REV. T. F. FOTHERINGHAM, 


At its meeting at Halifax, in 1888, the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada instructed its 
Sunday-schodl committee to “inquire into the working 
of the scheme for the welfare of youth of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and consider whether it, or some 
modification of it, would be suitable to the circumstances 
of the Church in Canada; and, if so, to prepare such a 
scheme for consideration by next Assembly.” The com- 
mittee therefore procured the fullest information regard- 
ing not only the Scottish system, but also other similar 
methods adopted in the Presbyterian churches of Eng- 
land and New South Wales. 

The result of their labors was the scheme of Higher 
Religious Instruction. It copies, in the main, that of 
the Free Church, but modifies it largely to suit the New 
World. It was adopted on trial in June, 1889. The first 
examinations were held on March 7 and 8, 1890; and, on 
the results being reported to the Assembly held at Ottawa 
last June, the success was found to be so encouraging 
that it was unanimously resolved to continue the scheme 
as one of the Church’s agencies. 

The subjects in which candidates are invited to present 
themselves are classified into four departments: 1. Bib- 
lical: Embracing the Sunday-school lessons for the year, 
with an additional book for seniors. 2. Doctrinal: Mainly 
on the Shorter Catechism, but with some other work of a 
doctrinal character for seniors every third year. 3. His- 
torical: At present the Reformation period is prescribed, 
but this department is intended to vary every few years. 
Other subjects, such as The Pilgrim’s Progress, for a 
course on experimental religion, the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Biblical Antiquities and Geography, History of 
Missions, etc., will probably find a place in it. 4. Essays: 
The theme chosen always bears upon the secti8n of Scrip- 
ture embraced in the Sunday-school lessons for the year. 

The examinations are open to all without restriction 
or fee. Cundidates are divided into three grades,— 
juniors, between the ages of ten and fifteen; inter- 
mediates, from fifteen to twenty; and seniors, from 
twenty upwards. The diploma is awarded to all who 
obtain fifty per cent of the total marks in any department. 
A prize is given, in addition, to those who obtain 
seventy-five per cent, and a silver medal to all who 
reach ninety per cent; but no medals or prizes are 
given to any over twenty-five years of age. ; 

The names of intending candidates, with the neces- 
sary particulars, are reported by ministers to the con- 
veners of presbyterial Sunday-school committees, who 
designate the local centers at which examinaticns are to 
be held, and appoint a presiding examiner for each 
center. The duties of this latter official are to make all 
the necessary local arrangements, receive the question 
papers, distribute them to the candidates at the hour 
named, collect the answers, and mail them as directed. 

The general committee appoint a chief examiner for 
each department (except 4), whose duty is simply to 
set the papers for all grades, and affix a maximum value 
to each answer. Asub-examiner for every two questions 
is also selected, and to him all the answers to these, from 
every center, are forwarded. The labor is thus dis- 
tribyted, and a uniform standard of valuation is, in a 
large measure, secured. Examiners of essays are also 
chosen, whose duties are obvious. - 

The examinations are held simultaneously. Sealed 
packets containing the question papers are sent out from 
the central office direct to presiding examiners, who do 
not open them until the candidates have assembled and 
the time named has arrived. Each question paper has 
a numbered coupon attached, on which the candidate 
writes his name, etc. This is detached, and sent in to 
the central office. The number only, not the name, of 
the candidate, is written upon the sheets of answers. 
Sub-examiners do not know even the name of the person 
whose work they are valuing. Similar guarantees of 
impartiality are applied to the essays. 
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Smith, and others, are favorably known to a public 


beyond the Dominion line. (85} inches, cloth, pp. xl, | 


485. London: Walter Scott.) 





The scheme has proved a success beyond the most 
sanguine anticipations of its promoters. Nearly 1,100 
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ally presented themselves on the day of examination, 
besides essays received from twenty-one others. - Alto- 
gether, 319 diplomas were taken, with sixty prizes and 
thirteen medals. - The examiners-speak in the highest 
terms of the papers obtaining these distinctions. 

Strong opposition to the scheme is shown in some 
quarters; but it is hoped that much, if not all, of this will 
disappear when its working is better understood and the 
beneficial results become more manifest. Its extreme 
simplicity is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that, 
although nearly all the 160, or more, who assisted 
in carrying out its details, were entirely unfamiliar 
with such work, it has passed through its initial 
year without any serious confusion arising anywhere, 
No such comprehensive scheme, applied to a community 
so widely dispersed, could work better after years of 
experience, 

It has taken root at once from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. In number of diplomas‘ taken, the prairie 
presbytery of Regina stands third. In the printed list, 
names from all parts of the Dominion, from Halifax to 
New Westminster, are intermingled. Rural Sunday- 
schools have entered into the plan with as much zest as 
those in towns and cities. Proportionately to population, 
no province has sent up so many as Assiniboia, in the 
heart of the new North-west. 

In commendation of the scheme, we would note the 
following points: , 

1, Competition is entirely eliminated. The examina- 
tion is simply a test of honest work, and no-one is 
elbowed out of a place by the good fortune or brighter 
wits of another. 

2. It furnishes a definite standard for our Sunday- 
schools. It will become an object of honorable ambition 
to teachers to prepare their scholars for passing the ex- 
aminatiqns of the General Assembly. One teacher in 
the writer’s own school studied along with her class, and 
sat side by side with them in the examination-room. 
When the results were published, she stood at their head 
as a prize-winner. One whole-hearted Sunday-school 
worker, whose boyhood is nearly half a century in the 
past, trained a large class in every department, and wrote 
on every paper with them. His presbytery headed the 
list in number of candidates sent up.’ Such enthusiasm 
must become contagious. hie a 

8. The scheme must constrain to more efficient teach- 
ing and a higher standard of qualification in our Sunday- 
school workers. It brings pressure from beneath and on 
all sides upon those who are supine in their preparation 
for the class. The most serious objection urged against 
the scheme arises from a recognition of this tendency; 
namely, that “it cultivates intelligent piety, but lays too 
much stress upon the adjective and too little upon the 
noun.” We are not afraid of making piety too intelli- 
gent, or of crushing out religious life by the study of the 
Bible and Catechism. Such topics cannot be taught by 
a true Sunday-school teacher without producing results 
fur deeper than can be disclosed by a written examina- 
tion. The success of the scheme must lead, in a few 
years, to a system of study apd examinations for teachers, 
on the lines of the Chautauqua Normal Union or some 
similar curriculum. 

4. The extra book for senior biblical candidates is a 
guide and incentive to more thorough study of the por- 
tion of Scripture covered by the Sunday-school lessons. 
It broadens and unifies the whole, meeting the views of 
those who have felt the fragmentary character of the 
International series. ; 

5. The text-books assigned to the doctrinal department 
compel our young people to think and to study thor- 
oughly the meaning of the peerless Catechism, whose 
words are as familiar to them as those of the Bible itself. 
Mere parrot-like memorizing is viewed with too much 
complacency, as if the high-water mark of proficiency, 
were reached when a scholar “can say the whole Cate- 
chism without missing a word.” A glance at the ques- 
tions this year will show that such a one would stand a 
poor chance fora diploma. A bettey ideal must arise as 
a result of the scheme. , 

6. The variable third department enables us to encour- 
age young people in the study of a variety of subjects, 
not properly coming within the Sumday-school course, 
It will never be so popular as the other two, but will 
serve a useful purpose in higher religious instruction. 

7. The essay meets the special aptitude of a large 
class of our most talented and thoughtfal youth. Six 
of the nineteen who obtained diplomas this year reached 
the medal standard; this not by grace of the exam- 
iner’s leniency, but by real merit. Some of the theses 
are to be published. 





sent in their names as candidates, and 600 of these actu- 


8. The standard is level with the abilities.and oppor- 
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tunities of the humblest. No one is ex- 
pected or encouraged to take more than one 
department. A selection must be made if 
a desirable degree of thoroughness is to 
be attained. Any scholar, under twenty 
years of age, who prepares carefully the 
Sunday-school lesson every week, may take 
a diploma prize or meda). The questions 
in the junior and intermediate grades do 
not go beyond what may fairly be asked 
by an intelligent teacher, 

The expenses of the scheme have been 
fully met this year by the voluntary con- 
tributions of Sunday-schools and friends. 
The General Assembly has now sanctioned 
the appointment of-a day (September 28) 
on which a collection is to be taken up in 
its behalf. The committee request that 
the day be also observed as one of special 
prayer for the children and youth of the 
Church. 

St. John, sth 8. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


——_~<>——_—— 


THE AUGUST UNDER-TOW. 


| Editorial, in The Sunday School Journal. } 


Tha: is a magnificent sight, the advance 
of that host of waves, coming with all the 
regularity of the ranks of an army, roll- 
ing higher as they roll nearer, turning 
over in faultless curves, falling with a roar 
that resounds all along the sands, and 
then far up the beach spreading a sheet 
of snowy surf. While this display by the 
sea is so. impressive, one is interested in 
watching the sport of a party of bathers 
dotting the water with the gay colors of 
their costumes. But suddenly one of the 
party is seen receding from his com- 
panions. He is swept seaward by some 
strange, invisible force, swept involun- 
tarily ; for he throws up his hands in 
alarm, perhaps attempts to ejaculate a 
ery for help, and the next moment he 
may disappear, dragged down by the 
mysterious power that had so abruptly, 
strangely seized him. Finally, over a 
white, still, cold face, drawn too late from 
the sea, bend pitying friends, and their 
awed, suppressed comment is, “ Poor fel- 
low ! caught in the under-tow.” 

That August under-tow has its match 
in our vacation-life, spiritually viewed. 
Thankfully recognizing the good that the 
“ August vacation”? may do, still a big, 
serious, sometimes fatal, under-tow in 
spiritual things goes with it, It meansa 
set toward a life that may fittingly be 
capped by that old title, “worldly.” It 
sounds like cant, but the consequences of 
“ worldliness” are-very real and very mis- 
chievous,. All up and down our Atlantic 
coast rolls this very threatening under- 
tow when men and women go down to 
the seashore for change andrest. There are 
social diversions of various kinds that may 
make one forgetful of the old, staid home- 
life that had its weekly round of religious 
engagements and its Sunday rest and wor- 
ship. We may see cases of professing 
Christians who look very much while 
away as if seriously caught in the August 
under-tow. We need to meet the vaca- 
tion-life with as strong a religious pur- 
pose as possible, Take with you all the 
religion you can. 

And then we need to leave behind all 
the religion we can. That may sound 
like a contradiction; but how many 
churches and Sunday-schools understand 
this, and seriously feel the August drain! 
“Tet us give the Sunday-school a vaca- 
tion,” clamors somebody, “Caught in 


the August under-tow ” might fittingly be 
placarded on some closed church portals. 
On the shut doors of the closed Sunday- 
school room might with fitness be hung 
same confession, “ Caught in the 


out 


have a thought—a long thought, sym- 
pathetic and provident—for those staying 
behind. Let it be counted a duty to ce | Be 
make such arrangements that God’s house 
bhall have an open door in August. It 
may be for many souls an open door into 
the palace of the great King. Arrange, 
too, for the continuance of the Sunday- 
school and the maintenance of weekly 
gatherings for prayer, whatever they may 
be. Such arrangements will not only help 
those directly identified with them, but 
also the neighborhood in which the Sun- 
day-school and church are planted. Day 
and night will go out a silent influence 
like the noiseless exhalation of the fra- 
grance from the flower-cups. 





TO THE TEACHER WHO IS 
HABITUALLY ABSENT 
e FROM HIS CLASS, 


(From The Worker’s Month!y of London.} 


Dear 81x: You have been absent from 
your Sunday-school class many times dur- 
ing the past fifty-two weeks. If you had 
only been absent once or twice, or if you 
had made a strenuous effort to provide a 
substitute when absent, I would have no 
message to send you; but you are one of 
those teachers who come when you feel 
like it, and stay away when you feel in- 
clined, and yet who never offer to resign, 
so that a more faithful man may be found 
to take your place. 

You are a tribulation to the superin- 
tendent,—a rock of offense to the school, 
and a stumbling-block to every young 
Christian. I speak strongly; for you are 
a hard case, and soft words would be 
wasted on you. I am forced to believe, 
from your actions, that no motive suf. 
ficiently high influences you as a teacher, 
You are not thus spasmodic and uncertain 
in your business ; you are found at your work 
promptly on Monday morning, and every 
other morning,—you are rarely afflicted 
with a cold so grievous that you cannot 
make a day’s wage. What, then, can we 
concMide, except that the inducement is 
not strong enough to bring you regularly 
to Sunday-school,—you will do more for 
money than you will for the love of the 
Lord and the young people whom he has 
given you to look after in your class? 
You have no more right to be absent from 
your class than the minister has to be 
absent without substitute from his pulpit 
onSunday, The fact that he getsasalary, 
and you do not, has nothing to do with 
the case. When you took the class, you 
virtually agreed to teach it, not once in a 
while, but every Sunday. 

In the hope that this will have more 
effect on you in print than it has had per- 
sonally, I sign myself your faithful super- 
intendent, D, G. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing vateis$1,25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, réyularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 

lier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 

¢ Publisher's idea of the general oem S of | Co 
lahanminagess. All advertising, however 
condishoned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid ‘Phosphate relieves the 
feeling of Iassitude so common in midsummer, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pebnet wee weekly 
atthe following rates, for either “ or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include 


ONE COPY, one year, .. $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, fuil payment ‘in ‘advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ieee. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wit supplied with as many eats as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club ra 
For any number of copies (more een one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Age henner A package thus sent is addressed to 
aoe only, and no names can be written or 
print on the separate papers. 
rs foraclub may be ordered sent y 
4 inate —_ addresses at #00 each, and partly ina 
ay one address, at cents each, when so de- 
tired: utno package of less than five copies can thus 


Me tne caneus for &@ club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers wil! be sent accordingly. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies 4 inaclub ofeither 

r. The free copies fo rt e clubs cannot 
= be sent separately, but will be included in the 


prAddliio y be made at any time to a club—such 
additional 8 subsoriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
bee the a tee pee share of the y early club rate. 
are open during only a portion of the 
vent. + & subecribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, » Separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

pF A oy r,may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs not 
“ore this privilege, burmny such may have his _ 

‘om the package to an individual addr 
by paving ring aty cents, the differenve in the price of the 
two classes subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five pot for three months. 

Su eermaase asking to have the direction of a paper 
c ould be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to to whch they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been pent. All addresses should include 

hha and sta! 

If aclub Labeorindien is renewed by some other 
aay than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 

in will ones ay Kms 9 by stating that 
the o ts) ~ he setae he es the place of the one 





last yea: 
romney @ paper will it not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The fs 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at th 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

opti gr copies of any one issue of the paper to e 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will | be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sun School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal potas nion at 
the following rates, which include 

e@ copy, one year, ait gs. 
0 of More copies, one year, 68 ngs each, 
ministersand missionaries, - 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
* Dosecure the mare rates for two or more copies, the 
papers mu rdered at one time, and they will be 
sent qt. singly to the individual addresses, orina 
Br age to one oecress, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribe 
For Great Britain Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
es r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. Oo. Box 1550. 
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If you are interested in 
SEEDS, PLANTS, or ROSES, 
WRITE THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO.,Westgrove, Pa. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the best Seeds and how to ww them sent 
free. W. ATLEE BURPEE 





MATTHEWS, 


OU can purchase ANY- 
Y THING NEEDED,, for 
Wear or Home Decoration at an 
advantage, under our roof of five floors, 
100x175, and swve money. 
Please send for our new Price Lists 
and new Fashion Catalogue. 
Samples sent cheerfully upon appli- 
cation, and mail orders promptly filled. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


A SUMMER NIGHT'S SONG. 


[Mary Rowles Jarvis, in The Sunday at Home. } 





Year after year when aan puts on its spring- 
time'garb of grace 

In these green temple courts of God his singers 
take their place, 

Unspoiled by centuries of strife, unchanged all 
change among, 

They sing the songs of Eden still, as when the 
world was young! 


The blackbird whistling loud and clear, for joy 
of leafy days, 

The throstle on the ‘topmost bough beside him- 
self with praise, 

The lark far up the sapphire road no human 
step hat trod, 

The sparrow’s lowly chirp—not one is silent 
unto God. 


When the triumphal march of dawn sweeps 
o’er the twilight skies, 

And flowers by myriads on the earth uplift 
their waiting eyes, 

When, » waking, all created things 5% men- 
tion of his name, 

The adoration of the birds man’s silence puts 
to shame. 


They tell, in briefer, softer strains, of morning 

hopes fulfilled 

When noontide with its sultry touch the drowsy 

earth hath stilled, 

And when pon ani ‘ of the dusk steals over 
wood and 

In one grand pa "purst of song they bid the 
day farewell. 


But lest one hour should be without its tribute 
to the King, 

One warbler, first amongst them all, for dark- 
ness waits to sing ; 

A song so rich and full, with such sweet fan- 
tasies enwrought, 

A seraph, wandering from the skies, its cadence 
might have taught. 


God loves them all, each lifted voice of all the 
feathered host ; 
But still, if favored one there be, I think hhe 
raises most 
The - bird whose song through darkness 
cleaves a pathway to the throne, 
Content amid a silent world, to sing for him 
one! 





THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 
AND THE COMMUNITY. 


[Provost William Pepper, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, before the College Association of the 
Middle States and of Maryland.) 

Just as, on the one side, the university 
is the outgrowth of the college, and its 
departments and courses adapt themselves 
so as to be the extension and coniplement 
of the college work; so, on the other hand, 
should the university be in equally close 
touch with the community, and trom it 
receive impressions of its advancing needs, 
intellectual and practical, and should 
respond to these by a prompt expansion 
of its scope or arrangements, so as to satisfy 
fully the requirements. No organization 
can be conceived which requires to be 
more sensitive, more responsive, more 
capable of assimilation, than our univer- 
sities, standing, as they do, as the intellec- 
tual centers of great communities whose 
social and intellectual conditions are 
changing and advancing with unprece- 
dented activity. Experience has already 
taught us that if this position be main- 
tained, and the largest service of the com- 
munity be taken as the sole standard of 
our duty and mission, there exists here, 
as nowhere else in the world, an appre- 
ciation of such an attitude, and an eager 
willingness and an unlimited ability to 
place at our disposal all needed resources 
to render effective our discharge of this 
manifold and complicated duty. 

How could it be otherwise, we may well 
ask, when we reflect upon the precious 
character of the services which a univer- 
sity is called upon to render to the people? 
In the first place, it opens a career of 


considerable and rapid}y increasing num- 
ber of their ablest men. Nor can wegsti- 
mate the value of this body of men by 


ing power. A great university is an im- 
portant factor in the material prosperity 
of even a great city, and it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the actual money value 
of their respective universities to Berlin, 
to Paris, or to Edinburgh. Butinfinitely 
beyond any such computation is the value 
of a body of men of the highest distinction 
and reputation, who are conscious of their 
great influeitce upon the community, and 
who are proud and fond of their work with 
a pride and affection which could nat be 
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Most “ae these men are ee . 
judged by an you choose 
st. but I a not pleading to-night for 
larger salaries for them. A growing con- 
sciousness of the value and nobility of 
their work will surely evoke from a grate- 
ful community more adequate remunera- 
tion. For, in addition to their direct 
instruction, they stand before us as elo- 
quent witnesses to the undying reality of 
ideals; as embodiments of unselfish devo- 
tion to the highest alms, and as teachers 
of the truth for the sake of truth, and of 
culture for its influence on the divine in 
human nature, Many of these great men 
are poor in this world’s gooda; they are 
often unpractical; they seem of small 
value in a commercial sense; but I tell 
ou they are happier, more honored, more 
by rat and more powerful for good, than 
many who could buy them out a hundred 
times over. And if our great, free, and 
popular universities open such a career 
even to the poor mah, what splendid 
opportunities do they offer to him who 
combines, with a love of knowledge and 
of teaching truth, the possession Of large 
means to prosecute investigation, to foster 
genius, and to enlarge facilities“ for re- 
search! 1 declare that it seems to me 
impossible to conceive of careers more 
delightful or more full of wholesome 
stimulation and excitement than those of 
such men as Asa rq? and Henry Draper, 
who have passed from us, but whose 
achievements remain imperishable; or of 
such as Leidy and Alexander Agassiz, 
who are with us, we trust for long years 
still, to illustrate what can be accom- 
plished by the devotion of all resources 
to the pursuit of truth, and to streugthen- 
ing the bulwarks of knowledge. The 
monuments of these men are to be sought, 
not only in their writings and their dis- 
coveries, but in the lives of thousands of 
their students, to each of whom their 
character and their example have become 
an ideal and an inspiration. 

The chief function of our universities 
is still the direct teaching they provide. 
An association of men, however eminent, 
merely to conduct examinations and con- 
fer degrees, seems to have little of the 
vital principle of a university. Such con- 
trivances may be useful, and even neces- 
sary, when universities are fenced in with 
exclusive tradition and prerogative. But, 
although with us the opportunity for non- 
resident study may be too little accorded, 
it is, and I hope always will be, the case 
that our universities are true centers of 
instruction and original research on the 
part both of teacher and student, Just 
as it does not require that a college shall 
cover the whole field of undergraduate 
work to be aecollege of the highest rank, 
so it is certainly not necessary that the 
entire philosophic faculty and all the pro- 
fessional faculties shall be represented in 
an institution to entitle it to the lofty 
name of university. But it is necessary 
that the tone and atmosphere of the place 
shall be that of freedom and independence, 
of freedom from prejudice, but of loyalty 
to truth; that the influence of great men 
laboring with whole-souled devotion shall 
permeate it; and that the stimulus to 
original thought and research shall be as 
keen as the inducement to adopt the words 
and thoughts of masters is fair and open. 

Our American universities are, as Bryce 
says, truly preserving this ideal; and 
whether they deal with pure abstract 
science, or with the most practical or pro- 
fessional branches, this free spirit is main- 
tained. Thus, without violating the unf- 
versity principle, it is possible to meet 
each successive want of the community, 
and to develop, as though from motives 
of mere practical policy, while really fol- 
lowing a pure theory of evolution. ho, 
indeed, can draw the line between the 
theoretical and the practical, when the 
abstractions of to-day in higher mathe- 
matics, in physics, or in chemistry, are 
embodied to-morrow in an engine, an 
electric motor, or a new drug? 

It seems natural to us, therefore, to see, 
flourishing side by side, the faculty of 
philosophy and a whole series of profes- 
sional schools. And as each new profes- 
sion, in the progressive elevation of indus- 
try and subdivision of labor, gains the 
recognition of the community, it is felt to 
be incumbent upon the university to pro- 
vide the niost advanced and complete 
instruction to tit men ang women to enter 
upon it. This recognition precedes uni- 


tion without the existence of a single 
school of on this broad conti- 
nent! But the germinal idea is planted ; 
the subject claims attention; its impor- 
tance is conceded; and, ~while we are 
speaking, the necessary steps are bein 

taken in many places to supply the need. 
And again, how slow has been the public 
recognition of the fact that universities 
are teachers, not only of intellectual but 


.of moral] and religious truth, and that the 


utterances of our great universities count 
with enormous weight on the side of 
Christianity! I am assured that no argu- 
ments adduced by the leading men of our 
churches have gone so far to confirm faith 
in the inevitable and unalterable harmon 
between religious truth and scientific tru 
as the temperate and deliberate utter- 
ances of some of our great scientists, em- 
bodying the results of utterly impartial 
and critical study of the book of nature, 
written by nature’s God. And have we 
not only now at last begun to consider 
the Christian religion as a branch of 
study, demanding the fulleat recognition 
and provision in every university system? 
Can it be otherwise regarded, when we 
reflect upon the intensely human interest 
of the subject, from ite historical and 
critical sides; the rare value of sacred 
literature from a rhetorical and philo- 
logical standpoint; the supreme impor- 
ae nk data a ae - y+) ag 
of psychology, of ethics, and o th in 
Gol? Happily, the day of recognition 
has come, and I believe that few develop- 
ments of. university work have been more 
rapid than that which will place this great 
study in its proper prominent place in 
every such institution, 


THE VACATION MOOD. 
[ Editorial in The Christian Union.) 


The vacation mood is not a mood of 
idleness. In some wiser age, when men 
have learned how to live, vacations will 
be far less necessary than now, when the 
pressure and tension of working-days 
compel an abrupt and complete change 
of habit for the sake of rest. What we 
all need is more of the vacation mood; 
the mood which protects us from the 
painful and destructive pressure of our 
daily toil,» In this busy century, with so 
many claims upon the time and strength 
of every active man and woman, with so 
many opportunities for work on every 
side, it is idle to preach inaction. What 
we n is not cessation of work, but 
abilit¥ to discriminate between the essen- 
tial and the non-essential, and those sane 
habits of work which rob it of its tyranny 
and exhaustion. 

Work is the healthy activity of every 
healthy nature; vigorous natures claim it 
as their right, and delight in it as the 
great and satisfying opportunity of self- 
expression, The man who has something 
to say always feels the impulsion to say 
it; the man who is conscious of any inte- 
rior force is never. at rest unless he is 
making that force felt in the world, It 
is no matter of sorrow that we live in a 
working world; an idle world would be a 
dead world.. The deepest satisfaction, the 
richest growth, of men, come from, or are 
fostered by, work. Itis work which gives 
pencil and pen and tongue to genius; it is 
work which educates men toa knowledge 
of their powers, and a full possession of 
them; itis work which steadies, humanizes, 
and moralizes society; it is work which 
makes rest and pleasure possible, A 
working world is the best of possible 
worlds for men and women in their pres- 
ent stage of development. 

But a working world does not involve 
slavery to one’s occupations, narrowness 
of one’s interests, the decay of one’s sen- 
sitiveness to pleasure, There are, it is 
true, hosts of men and women to whom 
life means one pues struggle for 
shelter and bread, with no chance for 
knowledge or beauty or the higher pleas- 
ures; this is one of the phases of the im- 





perfect civilization in which we live; a| w 


phase which will pass away when & more 
Christian organization of society is se- 
cured. But the great majority of men 
and women who will read these words are 
not under the heel of necessity. They 
are compelled to work, but they are under 
no compulsion to be drudges or slaves. If 
they fall under this bondage, it is because 
they choose it, or because they do not 
know how to avoid it. OAS, 
Absolute refusal to worry, persistent 





versity action. The university teachers 
almost invariably stimulate and mold 
public opinion. How long have school- 
masters waited for any due appreciation 
of the difficulty and dignity of their func- 
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determination to read books and see pic- 
tures and study nature, and enjoy the 
society of family and friends, would 








is ed @ means to an end; to make an 
end of it, and worship it as a fetish, is as 
absurd and wicked as any other kind of 


idolatry, The people who think they are 


serving God by wearing themselves out 
are as much given over to superstition as 
the fakir who lets his finger-nails grow 
through his hands, or the detvish who 
whirls himself dizzy in what he regards 
as an act of worship. 

We are to be the masters of work, not 


its slaves; and the intelligent worker jeal- 
ously protects himself against the ency 
to become a drudge. Many of us, for 


lack of clear intelligence in ordering our 
work, spend ourselves on things that are 
of small co uence, or unsuccessfully 
diffuse over a wider surface the energy 
and strength which, if focused, would 
compel success. It is a good plan not to 
work for the sake of work; not to do 
with our own hands or brains those things 
which some one else can do as well; and 
never to do work that is not really neces- 
sary and important. The secret of success 
with eminently successful workers, men 
who build up and carry on great enter- 
prises, is rigid exclusion and concentration; 
such men do a few things, and do them 
with immense force, because all their 
wer converges to a single point. The 
uke of Wellington used to say that he 
never did anything himself which he 
could get any one else to do for him. 
This was the application of intelligence 
to work, the clear perception that a man 
can do only a few things with masterly 
vigor, and that all the rest must be passed 
over to other hands, The exhausted peo- 
le are generally those who have not 
earned this lesson, and who insist that 
everything shai! pass through their hands. 
This was the old-time country-store 
method of doing business ; nothing could 
be more out of date or place in the great 
commercial enterprises.of to-day. 


HOME RELIGION. 


(The Rev. George H. Hubbard, in The New York 
Observer. | 


o 

If the first testimony of every disciple 
were the exhibition of a transformed life 
in the home; if the nearest friends were 
daily impressed by the sanctified charsc- 
ter, the sweetened temper, the’ Christ-like 
spirit, the earnest purpose, the loving for- 
bearance, of the new convert, all formal 
exhortations would be unnecessary. But 
when there is no such transformation ; 
when, despite the profession of a new life, 
the glowing public testimonies, the over- 
flowing expressions of love to God, the 
eloquent appeals and fervent prayers in 
the prayer-meeting, the home life remains 
unchanged, there are the same exhibitions 
of anger and of fretfulness, the same pett 
sins, the same selfishness, the same indif- 
ference or frivolity, all exhortations are 
useless. 

In the home life the power of the Chris- 
tian religion is most needed. The relations 
of the home are the closest of all human 
relations; its harmony is most sensitive. 
In the home, too, we are under less re- 
straint than elsewhese. In public we are 
often inspired and sustained by the sym- 
mer of numbers, Not seldom are we 

ept from evil by the consciousness that 
many eyes are watching us, The desire to 
stand well in the public esteem is a strong 
safeguard against wrong-doing. But when 
we are in the home, and the door is shut 
between us and the outer world, all these 
supports and restraints are taken away, 
and we feel free to act ourselves, 

In the home, character is tried by a mul- 
titude of trifles, and trifles often require 
more grace than great difficulties or 
temptations. Peter could face a whole 
company of Roman soldiers without 
flinching, but he was completely van- 
quished by the thoughtless gibes of a 
serving-maid. So, many a man to-day 
can face great misfortunes calmly, and 
stand. unmoved in the face of monster 
temptations, who is vexed and perhaps 

hally upset by some trifling annoyance 
in the home. Great trials usually give 
Tr of their approach, and we sum- 
mon all our strength to meet them; but 
little things come unexpected in moments 
when we are off our guard and our armor 
is laid aside. To meet them successfully, 
we need the Spirit of Christ dwelling tn 
us richly and constantly. 

Says Bushnell, “If you wil! put a char- 
acter to the severest of all testa, see 
whether it can bear without faltering the 
little common ills and hindrances of life. 
Many a man will go to his martyrdom 
with a spirit of firmness and heroic com- 


strike the fetters off many hands. Work | posure, whom a little weariness or nervous 


exhaustion, some silly "Eh aggro or capri- 
cious opposition, would, for the moment, 
throw into a fit of vexation and ill-na- 
ture,” 

Again, it is in the home life that the 
value of religion is most perfectly tested, 
Here we can measure our growth in grace, 
and learn what Christ is able to do for us. 
If we find it easy to exhibit a Christian 
p vie in public, and to serve Christ in the 
church, but not so easy in the home, we 
have good reason to question the genuine- 
ness of our Christian experience. We 
may well ask if it is not the power of pub- 
lic opinion rather than the power of Christ 
that we depend upon for strength and in- 
spiration. The power of Christ is the 
same at all times and in all places. It is 
just as potent in the home as in the church, 
as effective for the solitary disciple as for 
the largest gathering of worshipers. Filled 
with that power, we should be “in the 
Spirit” at all times. 

In the home and among our friends our 
influence should have the greatest power 
for good, Here, too, our words should be 
most readily received. And this will 
surely be the case if our words are sin- 
cere, and are borne out by our conduct. 
Something must be wrong in the life of 
the man or the woman whose words have 
more weight with strangers than with 
their own familiar friends. There is in- 
consistency somewhere. The words spoken 
do not harmonize with the life, and so 
their power is paralyzed. He who lives 
his Christianity every day need not go far 
to find an audience when he speaks of it, 
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Civil Boginecring. e - lore, Ant BO cine Arts. 


Course of one year. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of 
academic and classical schools in New tng 


payment of board, for fa hil ter era, begin => hese 
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IKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


panes 3 n 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
wilh begin bentinen rite forty -first Ly Fe Ah 
%&. Forcirculars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


Miss Frances EK. BENNETT, 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN. 
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i | AYE T T E of ‘Northwestern Ohio; has ness Forms, by Professor A. A. P. Root, for home 
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"BOY AND GIRL"*™ 


What shall we have them taught, and where ? 
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BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions, 


= day, September 2, 1890. Eleven 
hundred and forty-one (1,141) separate students 
last year. Early application necessary. 

Our students uniformly bear testimony in 
favor of the utility and practicability of the 
course of instruction, the skill and devotion of 
the Faculty, and the earnestness of effort and 
the ge success attending the same in pro- 
moting their interests after leaving college. 


No trouble and no charge made to any one 
for supplying book-keepers, cashiers, salesmen, 


stenographic ks, or general assistants in the 
counting-house. Business men may expect 
more of epoer this year than before, as the 


etc., sent when requested. 
Thomas May Peirce, ea. Ph.D., 


Peirce College: 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. 8. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


Highest 








EDUCATIONAL. 
RICHMOND TELEGRAPH SCHOOL. 
$10 per month ; ee coazean. Richmond, Ind, 
FY = Onto. nis ears. “sc it “depart 
ee. and tuition, are year. Rev. 
A.M,, PRESIDEN 
EST WALNUT a pape vow y bol 
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ving 2 superior oe in in Galtegiate, Be lectic, and 
also i and Art, 
Mus. H A KUTZ, 2045 ‘Walnut St, Philede, 


TOUR TO PALESTINE. 


Melting, Be ber 17, fn ‘. Groves oo 
St.,Phila,Pa. 
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EN YaTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Postage is 16 cts. per lb, the pound. SAMUE 
Mystic,Conn. Twenty-third year. Express often cheaper. ine D CO., 49-51 k- 
. L S' 
S* rotenone tor err Pars, Un" BUSHNELL’S 
p Bee emmy Pe 5 F 
Are | used No Press 
for Young Ladies, West Reon pate esarere = 
ta Mocaiion, Langu ) beri cahnell, 27 8. 4th t., Pa. 
ing,ete. 4b per year. Cntalowess. ae Darlington, D. 
ral science, oe ture, chemistry, 
hatin? ‘evil ‘aaa mechanical engineering, me- 6 
chanic arts, modern lan, history, and politi- 
Cal science. Ladies’ course in literature and sci- 
ence. All cap Free. Board and other ex- hn 
mses very low ew buildings an uipments, 
Patt terme a’ & tember 10. For eathhonne, ad- - 
dress GEO. ERTON, LL.D., President, 
State ate College, Centre Co., Pa. ramen 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The rs can be placed in the 
binder wee _- week. The volume is 
not eramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
—Z a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in) many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
— low when two or more of them are 
0 


Tue STYLEs. 


Ful] cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Po ahey one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


mage one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each addi 


The flexible Bindef makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in siidhataately con- 
cerning anything in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 








Principal and Fownder. 








the publisher will refund to 


Tue Sanday School Times intends to adankt culy advertisements that ere trustworthy. feats, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


y money that they lose 


Sunday School Times. 








